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Dates to 
Remember 


Oct. 12-17 
Oct. 13-15 
Oct. 19-24 
Oct. 20-23 
Oct. 20-24 
Oct. 24-25 
Oct. 27-31 
Nov. 7-8 
Nov. 9.12 
Nov. 9-15 
Nov. 10-13 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 16-20 
Nov. 17-19 
Nov. 23-26 
Nov. 23-27 


American Academy of Ophthalmology and 


Otolaryngology, Chicago, Ill. 


National Rehabilitation Association, 


Nerth Carolina 


American Occupational Therapy 
New York City 


American Academy of Pediatrics,, Chicago 


National Safety Council, Chicago 


Illinois Association for the Education of 


Exceptional Children, Hotel Sheraton- 


Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Public Health Association, St. Louis, 


Mo. 


CEC New York Federation, Hotel Shera- 


ton, Rochester 


Pan-Pacific Rehabilitation Conference, Sydney 


American Education Week 


American Dental Assn., Dallas 


Workshop Conference, Natl. Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through 


Education, NEA. Detroit 


National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


American Speech and Hearing Association, 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City 


Natl. Conf. on Preparation of Recreation 
Personnel, AAHPER-NEA, Washington, 
is Ase 


The Child in the Family International Study 
Conference, International Union for Child 
Welfare and Children’s Bureau of the Minis- 
try of Health and Welfare of Japan, Tokyo 


Asheville, 


Association, 


Nor. 3-6 





CEC FALL REGIONAL 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Headquarters Hotel: The Cosmopolitan 


Nov. 27-29 
Nov. 30-Dec. 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 6-0 
Dec. 8-10 
Dec. 11-12 
Dec. 26 
Dec. 28-30 


- ondary 


National Council for the Social Studies, 


San Francisco, Calif. 
6 International Conference of Social Work, 
Sankei International Building, Tokyo, Japan 


Human Rights Day 


Research Institute. ASCD-NEA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
National Conference on Fitness for Sec- 


School Youth, AAHPER-NEA, 


Washington, D. C. 


National Social Welfare Assembly, New 
York 
Section Q, AAAS, and CEC annual joint 
meeting, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 


ematics. NEA, New York City 





Denver in November! 


CEC Fali Regional 


co-sponsor Colorado State Chapter 


Have you made arrangements to attend this 


important professional event? 
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HOW TO CONDUCT A SELF-SURVEY 


OF SPECIAL EDUCATION NEEDS 


Here is a helpful guide for data-gathering and 
analysis, of interest to those who wish to start or 
improve a special education program. 

This guide is unique. It is a useful instrument 
to help you obtain a clear-cut picture of your own 
program for exceptional children—spots the gaps 
and points out the needs of your school, community, 


or area. 


Prepared at the University of Illinois, Institute 
for Research on Exceptional Children, by T. Ernest 
Newland, Herbert F. Boyd, Donald L. Edwards, 
Nancy J. Maroney, and Lloyd L. Wolf. 

The purpose of the booklet is to facilitate your 
survey. It does not, of itself, provide the answers 
—but it leads you to a systematic, organized man- 


ner of finding them. 


Price per copy, $1. 48 pages 


Published 1958 


Discounts, 2-9 copies, 10%, 10 or more, 20% 


Order from 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Guest Editorial 


In concluding his noteworthy presidency, Maurice Fouracre established 
a committee to coordinate a revision of the constitution and bylaws of 
CEC. The membership of this committee includes your past-president, 
president, and executive secretary serving in ex-officio capacities, along 
with Kuhn Barnett and William C. Geer, two dedicated and experienced 
members of our Council. This committee came into existence on June 
1, 1958, and will continue until a proposed draft has been prepared for 
consideration by the total membership of the Council. The purpose of 
this editorial is to apprise you of this important action and to request 
your counsel. 


Since its inception, the Council has modified its constitution and 
bylaws on several occasions. Major changes in 1946 established the 
delegate assembly with local chapter representation, and the governing 
board with regional representation. The present constitution, adopted 
in 1954, provided that state federations, rather than regions be repre- 
sented on the governing board. Each modification occured at a critical 
point in Council development. Each resulted in decided improvement. 
We have again arrived at such a point. 


There are many reasons why we need to re-examine our present 
modus operandi. In the past 10 years our membership has increased 
from 5000 to 12,000, and has become more widely distributed over the 
United States and Canada. This fact alone makes it important for us 
to develop a forward looking philosophical statement of purposes and 
procedures for the Council. 


e Should we extend the operation of our organization even 


closer to its grass roots? 


e@ How can we assure maximum opportunity for individual mem- 
bers to have equal yoice in managing the affairs of the Council? 


e Is the existing structure of executive committee, governing 
board, and delegate assembly an optimal one for operating the 
organization? 


e Is there a more effective method of electing the officers of 
the Council? 


e@ What modifications in our organizational structure will produce 
the most effective relationships among state and provincial federa- 
tions, local chapters, and individual members? 


e@ What should be our division structure? Should they be co- 
operative affiliates of the Council or integral parts with unified 
membership ? 


The preparation of a revised draft of the constitution and bylaws 
should be a relatively simple matter once consensus is reached on 
fundamental principles to underlie it. The Constitution Revision Com- 
mittee was created to coordinate the suggestions of the membership. 
I hope you will write Chairman William C. Geer, Southern Regional 
Education Board, 881 Peachtree Street N. E., Atlanta 9, Georgia, or 
other members of the committee expressing your views on how your 
organization should function. 


Lloyd M. Dunn, 
CEC President 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 


for the adolescent mentally deficient 


IN A SCHOOL PROGRAM 


PREVIOUS article, appearing in the September 
se briefly sketched a philosophical review 
of the sheltered workshop for mentally retarded. 
Attention was directed toward some of the desir- 
abilities, practicabilities, and types of participants. 
The present article briefly sketches a proposed 
alternative in the form of occupational education 
for productive services as contrasted with produc- 
tive manufacture. It is recognized that most work- 
shops include some services along with manufac- 
ture as well as some group socialization and com- 
panionship. The present plan is therefore chiefly a 
difference in emphases and therefore in educational 
processes. 


A Proposed Program 


Most sheltered workshops include the dull normal 
mentally retarded with the mentally deficient re- 
tarded, the clinical difference being that the former 
are presumed to become ultimately socially self- 
directing whereas the latter anticipate continuing 
guardianship or at least close supervisory assist- 
ance. And most workshops are designed for the 
“educable” mentally retarded, namely the high level 
deficient and the low level normal. Sometimes the 
emotionally disturbed, physically impaired, and 
conduct maladjusted are included, but usually with 
associated mental retardation. All of these groups 





e EDGAR A. DOLL is consulting psychologist for 
the Bellingham, Washington, public schools. This 
is the concluding article of a two-part series on 
workshops and occupational education programs for 
the mentally retarded. 
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EDGAR A. DOLL 


are usually scholastically retarded as a major school 
consideration. And usually the “better” or mar- 
ginal children “carry” or cover up the more seri- 
ously exceptional. 

The philosophy underlying the program here out- 
lined assumes that all children are both educable 
and trainable and that the difference is one of proc- 
ess rather than of content or degree. Education is 
directed toward understanding; training toward 
skills. Thus, a child may learn to blow his nose with 
real appreciation of the why as well as the how; 
another may learn concrete counting with only 
limited appreciation of abstract numerology. Hence 
this program sets no lower limits on mental ability 
and endeavors to achieve both insight and pro- 
ficiency however simple the goal may be. It also 
recognizes the educational advantages of hetero- 
geneous grouping, socialization values, and mutual 
helpfulness, noting that sometimes another child 
may be a more successful “teacher” than an adult 
because of more intuitive empathy or less inhibited 
acceptance. This means that we are concerned with 
learning as well as with instruction—the take as 
well as the give of the educational process. 

In the proposed program the first emphasis is on 
the evaluation of pupils’ needs and difficulties rather 
than on differential diagnosis as such. The current 
quip that “we are suffering from hardening of the 
categories” is more a tragic observation than a mere 
wisecrack. Too often diagnosis is practiced for its 
own sake or to bolster the status of the clinician 
rather than to discover and resolve children’s needs. 
After diagnosis, what? Also too much of what 
passes for diagnosis is too often mere ‘IQ’ing’ with 
little regard for component influences. Too often, 
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also, homogeneous grouping is unhomogenized be- 
cause the homogeneity isolates the less important 
variables. 

In contrast, the proposed program calls for a 
whole-child-as-a-person-and-pupil approach and the 
grouping of children in terms of real needs with re- 
spect to all variables. Hence, heterogeneity based 
on multiple homogeneity is proposed on the prin- 
ciple of mutual assistance in a sociopathic frame- 
work. This requires total child appraisal with re- 
gard for physical, intellectual, emotional, and all 
other influences related to aptitude for particular 
Obviously, ability 
grouping is not ignored; rather there is a more flexi- 


as well as general learning. 


ble manipulation of multiple abilities and disabili- 
ties. 
is the “talent search.” 


An old proverb says: “None has all; each has 


\ further consideration 
some.” Although the abilities are generally and 
positively correlated, there are many striking ex- 
ceptions. The idiot savant of earlier days is still 
with us in the form of the metaphorical green 
thumb. Institutional workers are aware of these 
special talents regarding the child who is a “natu- 
ral” or an artist in some proficiency which far ex- 
ceeds the normal expectation based on his limited 
general abilities. Indeed, this is true of all of us— 
“one could whistle and one could sing and the other 
could play the violin.” Hence the concept of talent 
search is based on the principle of both general and 
special abilities, and “giftedness” is not confined to 
a particular IQ. Our problem is to capitalize these 
salient talents rather than to bolster, futilely, frontal 
deficiency. 

The proposed program, then, contemplates find- 
ing those areas in which pupils as people can suc- 
ceed, while not disregarding their general capacity 
for failure, and to aggrandize success rather than to 
penalize shortcoming. The program further con- 
templates increasing both usefulness and happiness. 
and recognizes that we cannot gain the former at the 
expense of the latter. The program has therefore a 
psychotherapeutic educational motivation chiefly of 
the order of reassurance therapy or the building of 
confidence and morale through ego nourishment 
and the judicious accommodation of teaching con- 
tent to learning aptitude. 


Situational Criteria 


The pupils to be enrolled will have been screened 
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on a number of professional and situational criteria 
as follows: 

1. They will be scholastically retarded and 
unpromising, from pre-literate to about 
fourth grade academic achievement. 

2. They will be chronologically adolescent 
and physiologically pubescent. 

3. They will for the most part have experi- 
enced the traditionally and theoretically 
optimal benefits of previous classroom in- 
struction, or these will continue to be sup- 
plied. 

4. They will, for the group here under con- 
sideration, be mentally deficient retarded 
of all types and degrees capable of group 
and individual participation at some level 
of education and training other than 
strictly custodial. They will be in educa- 
tional association with other severely ex- 
ceptional children. 
They will be under 
public day school purposes, and between 
18-21 for continuation occupational ad- 
justment under joint school and Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children auspices. 
6. They will have family or agency approval 

and collaboration for both program and 


wn 


8 years of age for 


ultimate objectives. 

They will be in sufficiently 
and susceptible to tractable 
and home support for reasonably regular 


good health 


management 


program attendance. Conduct disorders 
will not bar participation unless irremedi- 
able within the resources of the program 
or unless removed from program control 


for reasons beyond school control. 


Program Goals and Direction 

The program contemplates successive stages of 
goal proficiency such as: maximum self-help and 
self-care; maximum home usefulness in house and 
yard (total domestic setting); self-employed and 
creative activities under parental control and su- 
pervision; odd-job, handyman, repair, gardening, 
domestic and other service activities under public- 
school or ARC control and supervision in relatively 
non-competitive employment; moderately competi- 
tive services under benevolent oversight and with 
the assistance of a job-manager agent; and free 
competitive employment as routine factory worker, 
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apprentice-level trade workmen, routine odd jobs, 
unskilled labor, and the like, but with counseling 
assistance or resource as friend at court. 

In all those activities, consideration will be paid 
to special talents or skills, occupational virtues 
(steady, reliable, cheerful, willing, thorough, per- 
sonality factors (health, strength, staying power, 
appearance, manners, temperament), economic and 
locomotor self-sufficiency, and academic, social, and 
miscellaneous requirements. In short, the program 
will be directed toward optimal self-direction and 
self-sufficiency but with judicious oversight or 
guardianship flexibly exercised as immediate or re- 
mote control or assistance. 

The immediate operational program of educa- 
tion is to be family centered. A bungalow-type 
house will be the thematic focus of a school unit 
integrated with an elementary school and under the 
The 
property is to be part of this school tract and will 


administrative supervision of its principal. 


be the major “classroom” with clearing, landscap- 
ing, gardening, pet-raising, and care of tools and 
equipment as instructional occupational activities. 
The house will be both a home and a practical 
teaching station. It will be occupied by a teacher 
and his family, the wife and mother serving as an 
assistant teacher and utilizing the house facilities 
for instructional purposes—cleaning, cooking, serv- 
ing, sewing, household repair, and alteration. Also 
the immediate surroundings of the house, including 
yard and garage as well as the house itself, will be- 
come teaching stations for gardening, lawn care, car 
washing, and general maintenance. Instruction and 
experience will be given in social amenities such as 
serving and being served, introducing and being in- 
troduced, social recreation, packing a suitcase, re- 
maining overnight as guest, and others. 

Other teaching stations are to be built as separate 
minimal-cost classrooms for the indoor teaching of 
learning processes related to the occupational cur- 
riculum. Academic instruction will be minimal for 
forward progress, but maximal for capitalizing and 
retaining past learning, and for occupational corre- 
lation or advancement. It is anticipated that the 
concrete learning situations may motivate academic 
improvement and advance it through immediate 
applicability. 

This outline only suggests the anticipated proba- 
bilities. The curriculum will be free-floating and 
flexible with reference to the seasons, the weather, 
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teacher imagination and resourcefulness, as well as 
with regard for caliber, aptitudes, and motivations 
of the pupils. Since the program is one of anticipa- 
tion, it is expected that continuing experience and 
experimentation will bring modifications. 

The educational program as a day school opera- 
tion will terminate for most pupils at 18 years of 
age and perhaps earlier for some. This part of the 
program will be entered by most pupils from junior 
high or elementary classrooms at about 14-16 years 
of age, depending on numerous variables. Presum- 
ably, some pupils may graduate to their own homes 
as a complete termination of the school’s responsi- 
bility. Others will remain on a continuation pro- 
gram of work adjustment at home or extra-home 
employment or usefulness designed to retain and 
practically capitalize the day-school learning 
achievements. 

At this stage it is contemplated that the local ARC 
will take over in collaboration with the school. It 
is proposed that the ARC employ a business agent 
and work supervisor. This “teacher” would search 
out work opportunities, receive calls for services, 
assign continuation personnel to these services, su- 
pervise the execution of the services, assist the pu- 
pil in the management aspects of his affairs, con- 
tinue the instruction in how to get and hold a job 
and progress as a desirable worker or employee, and 
provide other forms of assistance peculiar to the per- 
son or situation. He would also serve as friend and 
counselor, offer counseling and perhaps some instruc- 
tional or supervisory assistance for home-sustained 
pupils, give continuing assistance beyond the age of 
21, and promote public understanding, utilization, 
and acceptance of the pupils and their services. 

It will not be difficult for the reader to expand 
or elaborate the many ramifications of this con- 
cept of realistic education for the adolescent and 
young adult mentally deficient of both sexes. The 
program does not deny the desirability of ultimate 
residential placement.1 Rather it accepts the public 
school’s responsibility for more initiative in respect 
to the mentally retarded who are not in residential 
placement or who may not go to such placement.” 


1Doitt, E. A. “The Second Decade.” 
Bulletin, Apr. 1955, Vol. 52, p. 19-23. 

2See “Adolescent retarded considered; conference on 
rehabilitation held.” Project News, AAMD, March, 1958. 
Vol. 2, No. 2. 
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FRANK KODMAN, JR. ®@ 


HIS is not a study of juvenile delinquency. It is 
. study of juvenile delinquents. It attempts to 
point out one difference between institutionalized 
juvenile delinquents and normal school children, 
this difference being the hearing of the 
two groups. The results of a pure tone hearing 
conducted at Kentucky Village, Greendale, 
The Village is a state-operated 


behavior 


study 
will be presented. 
institution for juvenile delinquents in the state 
This sample will be compared to a sample of public 
school children residing in Kentucky. 


The Sample 


There were 306 children in the test sample. Dif- 
ferences within the group with respect to age, sex, 
and race are described in Table 1. Ages ranged 
from 10 to 20 years with an arithmetic mean of 
15.7; mode and median age coincided at 16 years. 
The age variable approximates a normal distribu- 
tion. The reader will note that there were more 
males than females and more whites than Negroes. 


e FRANK KODMAN, JR., is assistant professor of 
psychology and director of the Audiology Clinic, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. e LEWIS LIEB- 
ERMAN, VINCENT W. BYERS, and CAROL 
FARQUHARSON are graduate assistants in the 
Department of Psychology at the University. 
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VINCENT W. BYERS ® CAROL FARQUHARSON 


Information was obtained on part of the sample 
with respect to IQ. 
88 percent of the cases using the Terman 1937 
Revision of the Stanford-Binet or the Wechsler In- 
Since the standard 
it is not 


These scores were available on 


telligence Scale for Children. 
deviations of the two tests are different, 
entirely legitimate to average the I1Q’s of the sample. 
the scores ranged from 43 to 115 with a 
79. This sug- 


However, 
mean of 78, mode 80 and median of 








Table 1. Test SAMPLE witH REsPEcCT TO AGE, 
Sex, AND RACE 
Male Female 
Age White Colored White Colored Sum 
9.6-10.5 2 0 0 0 2 
10.6-11.5 3 0 0 0 
11.6-12.5 4 2 1 1 8 
12.6-13.5 9 + 5 1 19 
13.6-14.5 10 10 9 2 31 
14.6-15.5 45 8 10 1 64 
15.6-16.5 50 10 17 3 80 
16.6-17.5 45 4 12 2 63 
17.6-18.5 16 5 6 0 27 
18.6-19.5 4 0 2 0 6 
19.6-20.5 2 0 1 0 3 
190 43 63 10 306 
233 73 





gests that the average subject of the present sample 
was at least one deviation below the average of the 


population-at-large. 
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Procedure 


The following audiometers were used: Maico, 
models F-1 and MA-1, and Sonotone, model 30. 
The Maico, model MA-1 was used for determining 
thresholds and the other two were used for screen- 


The 


previously on normal ears. 


ing purposes. instruments were calibrated 

All subjects were screened at 15 db at the octave 
frequencies 1000, 2000, 4000, 8000, 500, 250 and 
125 cps in that order. Those who failed the screen- 
ing test at any frequency were given threshold au- 
diograms at all the test frequencies. The remaining 
test procedures were similar to those used by Gold- 
man (4) whose results constitute comparative data 


on Kentucky school children. 


Results 


For purposes of analysis, hearing loss was defined 
as failure to meet a criterion at one or more fre- 
quencies in either ear. Two separate criteria were 
used. The first criterion was a loss of 15 db or 
greater at one or more frequencies in either ear. By 
the 15 db criterion, 74 cases of hearing loss were 
found. This constituted 24.18 percent of the sample. 
By the 30 db criterion, the hearing loss group con- 
tained 55 cases or 17.98 percent of the sample. 


Table 2. Herarinc Loss Sussects Groupep Ac- 
CORDING TO AGE, SEX, AND RAcE For Two LEVELS 
oF Hearinc Loss 





A. Age Grouping 


15 db 30 db 
Criterion Criterion 
11.6-13.5 Ms 5 
13.6-15.5 21 16 
15.6-17.5 35 30 
17.6-19.5 8 3 
B. Sex Grouping 
15 db 30 db 
Criterion Criterion 
Males 58 43 
Females 16 12 
C. Race Grouping 
15 db 30 db 
Criterion Criterion 
White 67 48 
Colored 7 2 7 





Three of the analyses. were concerned with the 
question of whether or not a significant relationship 
existed between age, sex, race, and hearing loss. 
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The hearing loss subjects were grouped according 
to each factor. Chi square was used to estimate the 
probability of obtaining the number of hearing loss 
individuals in each group. The “expected value” to 
be used in each case was determined by multiplying 
the number of members in each category (age, sex, 
or race) by the proportion of hearing loss obtained 
in the total sample. 

In Table 2, section A, is shown the hearing loss 
cases divided into age groups. Two-year intervals 
were used. Only the intervals between 11.6 and 19.5 
years were employed in order to keep the number of 
cases in each interval equal to or greater than 5. 
Chi square was not significant for either the 15 db 
When the 15 db criterion 
841. For the 30 db crite- 


or the 30 db criterion. 
was considered, X? was 
rion, X? was 2.174 (2). 

In Table 2, section B, 
grouped with respect to sex. 


the hearing loss cases are 


Dp 


Again the differences 
are not significant. Chi square was .165 for the 15 
db criterion and .011 for the 30 db criterion. 

In Table 2, section C, the group is partitioned 
according to race. Chi square was not significant 
for either criterion; for the 15 db criterion X? was 
2.823 and for the 30 db criterion, it was .7539. 

As stated previously, the data on IQ scores are 
not directly comparable. However, they do suggest 
a trend between IQ and hearing loss. For 64 of the 
74 cases in the 15 db hearing loss group, the 
median IQ was 72.5. For the 55 cases in the 30 db 
hearing loss group, the median IQ was 75. Both of 
these are lower than 78.0, the average for the total 
sample. 

Discussion 


The data were analyzed at two levels of hearing 
loss to determine if variables such as age, sex, or 
race were contributing to defective hearing. The 
statistical results in Table 2 show that these varia- 
bles were not significantly related to either the 15 
or 30 db hearing loss levels. 

Twenty-four percent of the sample were found to 
have a 15-25 db loss at one or more frequencies in 
either ear. Eighteen percent of the sample showed a 
30 db or greater loss. The national estimate for 
public school children is generally considered to be 
five percent. In other words, we would expect ap- 
proximately five percent of our juvenile delinquents 
to have a 30 db or greater hearing loss if they do 
not differ from public school children. 
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The most specific study with which to compare 
the present data seems to be that of Goldman (4). 
The hearing loss criteria of the two studies were 
identical. Furthermore, Goldman’s investigation 
was concerned with public school children in Ken- 
tucky. His estimate of loss for Kentucky school chil- 
dren was 18.8 percent for the 15 db criterion and 
6.35 percent for the 30 db criterion. Goldman’s 
data derives further validity from its general agree- 
ment with a study performed by Ciocco and Palmer 
(1) on a large sample of school children. With 
Goldman’s two estimates as expected values, chi 
square indicates that there were significantly more 
children with defective hearing in the juvenile de- 
linquent sample. (See Table 3, section A.) For 
the 15 db criterion, chi square was significant at the 
.02 level; for the 30 db criterion, chi square was 
significant at the .01 level. 

Table 3, section B, compares the number of nor- 
mal thresholds which we would expect from Gold- 
man’s findings. Chi square was significant beyond 
the .001 level. This indicates that there were signifi- 
cantly more normal thresholds in Goldman’s sample 


than in the juvenile delinquent sample. Normal 


Table 3. Comparison or Heartnc Loss CAsEs 
WITH GOLDMAN’S RESULTS AS EXPECTED VALUES 


A, NORMAL VS. HEARING LOSS (HL) CASES 


15 db criterion 30 db criterion 


Normal HL Normal HL 
expected frequencies 248 58 251 55 
observed frequencies 232 74 285 21 
B. NORMAL Vs. HL THRESHOLDS 
Normal HL 
Thresholds Thresholds 
expected frequencies 787 249 
observed frequencies 384 652 





threshold is defined as + 10 db on the standard 
audiogram. 

The question of major importance still remains. 
Is the incidence of hearing loss greater in our insti- 
tutionalized juvenile delinquent population than in 
our public school population? Since the particular 
sample used in this study was not a random sample 
of these juvenile delinquents, such a conclusion 
cannot be made on a statistical basis at this time. 
The difference in hearing sensitivity between our 
two samples exceeds a 2:1 ratio and is too large to 
be ignored. 

Glueck and Glueck (3) performed a controlled, 
extensive study on juvenile delinquent boys. They 
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reported a non-statistical difference between the 
hearing of delinquents and non-delinquents. Un- 
fortunately, they did not report their hearing loss 
criterion nor the specific audiometric procedures 
used. They found the incidence of loss in their con- 
trol group of 271 non-delinquents to be 7 percent. 
Their results are generally regarded as authoritative 
evidence of a non-significant difference between the 
hearing sensitivity of juvenile delinquents and non- 
delinquents. The weakness in this assumption is 
that their subjects were probably not representative 
of institutionalized juvenile delinquents. Further- 
more, their method of measuring hearing loss and 
their criterion of hearing loss leaves something to 
be desired. 

In the present experimental sample, the incidence 
of hearing loss was found to be significantly greater 
than that of a comparable sample of public school 
children and greater than the national estimate of 
5 percent for our public school children. The major 
significance of this fact may be that our sample is 
characterized by low intelligence and socio-eco- 
nomic factors which reflect a higher incidence of 
defective hearing. It should not necessarily be inter- 
preted as a causal relationship between delinquency 
and defective hearing. This would indeed be an 
oversimplification of the delinquency problem. We 
offer the-point of view that defective hearing is 
probably a byproduct of the influences which affect 
the delinquent. However, the need for a refined esti- 
mate of defective hearing among our institution- 
alized juvenile delinquent population should be 
considered. 

The etiology of the hearing losses warrants fur- 
ther consideration. Of the 55 cases who met our 30 
db criterion, 12 were found to have a functional or 
non-organic hearing loss. This was demonstrated 
by a discrepancy between the average puretone loss 
for 500, 1000, and 2000 cycles and the lowest level 
at which they responded to speech. This latter 
measure, the speech reception threshold was deter- 
mined on the Maico, model MA-1 audiometer using 
the Harvard spondaic words (5). This measure was 
applicable only to the most severe cases in the 30 
db group since speech thresholds below 20 db are 
questionable as measured by this method. This is 
due to the fact that the subject sits near the au- 
diometer and can hear the tester’s voice directly 


(Continued on page 67) 
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If your school and community want the FACTS on 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The following material has been prepared as a 
part of the NEA Project on Juvenile Delinquency, 
and represents an initial service activity of this 
project with which the CEC and other NEA depart- 
ments are cooperating. Reprints of this article may 
be ordered (30c each) by contacting the Director 
of Sales, CEC-NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


ANY schools and communities, facing the steady 
M inflation of serious misbehavior and delin- 
quency, have attempted to take some steps toward 
prevention and control. This same concern can be 
seen in the recent decision of the Ford Foundation 
in allotting sizeable grants to two University cen- 
ters to strengthen community resources in combat- 
ing juvenile delinquency, and in the action of the 
National Education Association in establishing a 
one-year project to study the school’s role and the 
steps that might be taken by school personnel to 
help the delinquent and the pre-delinquent. 
Whether the action programs that evolve from 
local, regional, and national study and planning 
merely repeat the time-worn palliatives and pana- 
ceas or actually culminate in promising practices 
that will diminish delinquent behavior in measur- 
able degree, depends upon the orientation of lay 
and professional groups to “the facts concerning the 
delinquency phenomenon.” While there is a paucity 
of data concerning the causes and cures of delin- 
quency in contrast to the oversupply of unsupported 
opinion, these are seldom gathered and studied with 
any care prior to program planning at the local 
level . Even when facts are gathered, they are all too 
often interpreted in absolute terms and without due 
consideration to their relativity attributable to tem- 
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poral, geographic, or psychological conditions un- 
der which they were gathered, whether via the ex- 
perimental, case study, or survey routes. New data 
may frequently force a modification of practices 
based on old data which, though time-honored, be- 
come time-worn. Not only must the worker who is 
hired to help the delinquent keep his practices in 
tune with the implications of research, but he must 
always be willing and ready to let go or to modify 
his practices when new data shed additional light 
concerning techniques and methods, causes and pre- 
cipitating conditions. 

Keeping up with the significant research and fact 
gathering in the delinquency field is not an easy 
task, especially for busy practitioners who must do 
Further- 
more, much of the significant research is reported 
in a style foreign to the field hand laboring in the 


this on the run, or on a marginal basis. 


vineyard. Primary sources do not always enable 
direct communication to the consumer. Intermedi- 
ary sources may need to be used more frequently if 
the implications of research findings are to affect 
desirable changes and improvements in dealing with 
the pre-delinquent and delinquent youngsters. 

As an aid to the lay and professional worker who 
is concerned with the delinquency problem and what 
can be done about it, the following selected and 
annotated ,bibliography has been assembled with 
due consideration to three kinds of facts that must 
be on hand if action taken in delinquency preven- 
tion and control is to prove relevant to the be- 
havioral phenomenon itself. 


Facts, LeveL ONE: Conceptualization of the mean- 
ing and implications of the delinquency phenome- 
non in our culture and sub-cultures. These items, 
identified as FJ in the bibliography, provide re- 
search-anchored theories distilled from the be- 
havioral sciences. In this writing the delinquent act 
is defined and interpreted. These items also take 
cognizance of promising practices and adaptations 
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which have been demonstrated as helpful in modi- 
fying the delinquent’s modes of adjustment via the 
child-study diagnostic-treatment route. 

Facts, LeveL Two: Jnformation on the local com- 
munity situation. The delinquency picture varies 
from place to place and from time to time. Unfor- 
tunately there are no recipes, package mixes, or do- 
it-yourself kits that can be mailed out to every city 
or school bothered by the delinquency problem. 
This level of community action calls for local fact 
gathering and self-study on which to structure pre- 
vention and control activities. These, of course, 
must be in harmony with the theoretical frame of 
reference established through facts on level one. 
While much can be learned by studying successful 
programs in other communities, slavish and whole- 
sale adaptations of programs lifted from one city to 
another will seldom fit local needs. Items in the 
selected bibliography which shed light on methods 
and results of local study have been coded F2. 


Facts, LEvEL THREE: Antecedents and roots of the 


individual delinquent’s behavioral adjustments. Case 
studies, including all relevant data concerning the 
individual’s personal make-up, his home and family 
relationships, his schooling, his peer-group relation- 
ships, his neighborhood, etc., must be carried out if 
the true meaning of the delinquent’s modes of ad- 
justment are to be understood. Treatment and re- 
habilitation will always assume individual fact- 
gathering through child-study and diagnostic re- 
sources. Only treatment is_ individually 
planned and systematically carried out can any de- 


when 


linquent be assisted to work out better modes of 
adjustment. Bibliographic items that relate to this 
kind of fact gathering via case study techniques are 
coded F3. The paucity of writing at this case study 
level in the delinquency field becomes apparent as 
one scrutinizes the selected references. 

Items available through the NEA Publications 
Division have been listed in a separate section. 
These items have also been classified as to level of 
fact. 


Selected Bibliography: Juvenile Delinquency’ 


Fl Apamson, LAMay, and Dunnam, H. Warren. “Clini- 
F3 cal Treatment of Male Delinquents: A Case Study in 
Effort and Results,” American Sociological Review, 
XXI (June, 1956), p. 312-20. 
An evaluative study of a court-affiliated clinic in 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Fl Anpry, R. G. “Faulty Paternal and Maternal-Child 
Relationships, Affection, and Delinquency,” British 
Journal of Delinquency, VIII (July, 1957), p. 34-48. 
A comparative study of the father role and the 
mother role based on an interview questionnaire used 
with parents of delinquents and non-delinquents. 


FI Barron, Mitton Leon. Juvenile in Delinquent So- 
ciety. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1954. 350 p. 
Views the problem of juvenile delinquency in a com- 
prehensive, societal frame of reference and calls for 
orderly modification of the American social structure 
and of some of the values and functions of American 
society. 
Fl Beats, Frank L. “The Schools and Juvenile Prob- 
lems,” Hygeia, XXVI, (April, 1948), p. 262-62, 302. 
A study showed that more than 90% of all school 
problems in Chicago occurred with children of 14 
to 16 years of age. Since most of these children came 
from bad home environments, the author believes that 
1Many of these items have been culled from the “Selected 
References From the Literature on Exceptional Children,” 
compiled annually by the author for the Elementary School 
Journal and are used with permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 
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parents were responsible. However, he cites evidence 
to show that society itself is to blame for much de- 
linquency and maintains that communities must 
organize to attack the problem vigorously. 


FI Beck, Bertram M. Five States: A Study of the 

Youth Authority Program as Promulgated by the 
American Law Institute. Philadelphia: American 
Law Institute, 1951. 146 p. 
Presents a critical appraisal of the state programs 
under way in the pattern of the Youth Authority Act 
as first established in California and presents an 
orientation for future developments. 


i? 


Fl Beck, Bertram M. “Delinquents in the Classroom,’ 
NEA Journal, XLV (November, 1956), p. 485-87. 
Discusses and illustrates various types of delinquents: 
social, asocial, neurotic, organic, and accidental. 

Fl Beck, Bertram M. “The Exiled Delinquent,” Chil- 
dren, I1 (November-December, 1955), p. 208-12. 
Points out the conflicting value system in our modern 
culture as a prime factor in the causation of juvenile 
delinquency. Decries the punitive attitude and prac- 
tices of society toward these “exiled” youngsters and 
stresses the need for love and understanding. 

Fl BerMAN, Betty. “Juvenile Delinquents Go to 
School,” High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City, XXXVI (November, 
1954), p. 54-62. 

A progress report of the New York City School-Court 
Liaison Program, using a school-court liaison teach- 
er, who integrates the findings of court and other 
community workers and knowledge of the New York 
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City school resources to secure optimum school ad- 
justments, 

3ETTELHEIM, Bruno. Truants from Life: The Re- 
habilitation of Emotionally Disturbed Children. Glen- 
coe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955. 512 p. 

Gives four case histories of emotionally disturbed 
children—a delinquent, a psychosomatic problem, 
an institutional psychotic, and a schizophrenic child. 
Therapeutic treatment is prescribed, together with a 
follow-up study of each case. 

Biocu, Hersert A., and Frynn, FRANK T. Delin- 
quency: The Juvenile Offender in America Today. 
New York: Random House, Inc., 1956. 612 p. 

A comprehensive and critical review of significant re- 
search related to causation, diagnosis, and treatment 
of delinquency. 

Bocen, Daviv. “The Concept of Discipline in Rela- 
tion to Juvenile Delinquency,” California Journal of 
Elementary Education, XX1 (February, 1953), p. 
49-54, 

A practical discussion of the role of discipline from 
a mental-hygiene frame of reference. 


Bovet, Lucien. Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile De- 
linquency. World Health Organization Monograph 
Series No. 1 (Geneva: World Health Organization; 
1951), 90 p. 

A psychological and psychiatric orientation to the 
problems of delinquency causation, treatment, and 
control. 

Brewer, Epcar W., and SHermpan, WittiaAM H. “The 
Family Court,” Children, IV (March-April, 1957), p. 
67-73. 

Delineates the factors which distinguish the family 
court from other courts and the legal and social 
reasons that called for its establishment. 


BrockMAN, Jim. “Who Is Delinquent?” School and 
Community, XLIII (February, 1957), p. 23-24. 

Calls for a distinction between individuals and 
Supports temporary institutionalization of 
juvenile delinquents. Warns against the too early 
labeling of individuals as delinquents. 

Carn, Leo F. “Delinquency and the School,” School 
Life, XXV (February, 1953), p. 65-66. 

Describes some actions that local schools and teacher- 
training institutions can take to prevent and curtail 
undesirable behavior. 

Capwe Lt, Dora F. “Personality Patterns of Adoles- 
cent Girls: II. Delinquents and Non-delinquents,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIX (August, 
1945), p. 298-97. 

A report of a study of personality differences of de- 
linquent and non-delinquent girls as measured by a 
series of personality tests. 

Carr, Lowett J. Delinquency Control, Revised Edi- 
tion (New York: Harper & Brothers; 1950), 
591 p. 

Analyzes the phenomenon of delinquent behavior. 
Considers various scientific techniques for study and 
treatment. 

CouEN, ALBERT K. Delinquent Boys: The Culture of 
the Gang. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955. 202 p. 
Considers the social origin of juvenile behavior and 
shows how juveniles who share similar problems 
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draw together by forming a delinquent subculture for 
social reinforcement. 

ConHEN, FrAnK J. Youth and Crime. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1957. 274 p. 
A report of the proceedings of the Law Enforcement 
Institute on Youth and Crime held at New York Uni- 
versity in July, 1955. Covers topics relating to con- 
cepts and methods for reducing juvenile delinquency. 
CouEN, Frank J. Children in Trouble. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1952. 252 p. 

A report of an experiment in institutional care based 
on material gathered during the Lavanburg Corner 
House Training program for personnel in child-care 
institutions. 


Cox, Racuet D. “The School Counselor’s Contribu- 
tion to the Preventicn of Delinquency,” Federal Pro- 
bation, XIV (March, 1950), p. 23-28. 

Outlines the strategy of the school counselor in iden- 
tifying and providing for the delinquent before dis- 
approved habit patterns are established. Notes the 
school and out-of-school resources that can aid in 
study and treatment of the delinquent, especially in 
early stages of misconduct. 


Daviporr, EucengE, and Noetzet, Extnor S. The 
Child Guidance Approach to Juvenile Delinquency. 
New York: Child Care Publications, 1951. 174 p. 
Discusses the organization of a child-guidance clinic 
and the functions of its personnel. Details the 
analytical and therapeutic devices employed with 
varied types of behavior disorder and evaluates the 
work of the clinic at the Syracuse Psychopathic Out- 
patient Department. 


DeHaan, Rosert F., and Havicnurst, Rosert J. 
“Types of Children Who Are To Be Helped: The 
Potentially Maladjusted,” A Community Youth De- 
velopment Program, p. 28-37. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 75. Youth Development 
Series, No. 1. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952. 

Two general types—withdrawn and aggressively mal- 
adjusted children—are discussed. A list of be- 
havioral characteristics of boys and girls vulnerable 
to delinquency is included. 

Denny, VELMA, and JoHNnson, Mary. “Predelin- 
quency and Juvenile Guidance,” NEA Journal, XXXV 
(October, 1946), p. 386-87. 

Minneapolis teachers began a program which was ex- 
tended to the community as a project to combat 
juvenile delinquency. 

Dosss, Harrison ALLEN. “The Classroom Teacher 
and Delinquency Prevention,” Elementary School 
Journal, (March, 1950), p. 376-83. 

Points out ways in which teachers can aid in pre- 
venting and controlling delinquent behavior. Stresses 
need for improving teacher attitudes toward delin- 
quents, for increasing teacher knowledge about how 
each child actually grows and develops, for making 
the teacher aware of how and where his pupils live, 
and for keeping the teacher in touch with recent 
research. 

DresHer, R. H. “Seeds of Delinquency,” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, XXXV (May, 1957), p. 595- 
98. 
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A study that investigated 20 factors contributing to 
delinquency and identified twelve that differentiated 
significantly between normal and antisocial groups. 

Exuincston, Joun R. Protecting our Children from 
Criminal Careers. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1948. 374 p. 

Traces the theory and origin of the California Youth 
Authority in relation to all aspects of the delinquent 
problem. 


Fine, Benyamin. 1,000,000 Delinquents. Cleveland: 
World Publishing Co., 1955. 378 p. 

Contains anecdotal material, interviews with profes- 
sional workers in the field, and references to some 
high spots in delinquency research and experimenta- 
tion, gathered from all parts of the country. 


Forp, Donato. The Delinquent Child and the Com- 
munity. London: Constable Publishing Co., 1957. 
200 p. 

Views delinquency in England in terms of the com- 
munity experiences of the delinquent. 


Fornwatt, Russett J. “Vocational Guidance for the 
Delinquent Boy,’ Occupations, XXV_ (December, 
1946), p. 149-51. 

Boys with vocational plans were better adjusted in 
school, were better scholars, showed less truancy, and 
were more co-operative. 


Frampton, Merve E., and Gari, Exvena D., editors. 
“Mental and Emotional Deviates and Special Prob- 
lems.” Special Education for the Exceptional, Vol. 
3. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1956. 700 p. $5.50. 
A compilation of writings from many sources. 


FREEMAN, Howarp E., and Weexs, H. ASHLEY. 
“Analysis of a Program of Treatment of Delinquent 
Boys,” American Journal of Sociology, LXII (July, 
1956), p. 56-61. 

An evaluation of the Highfields (New Jersey) pro- 
gram of treating delinquent boys. Reports a higher 
success rate at lower financial cost than found in 
most cities, 

Gatston, Laco. “A Medical and Social Critique of 
Delinquency,” Mental Hygiene, XXXII (October, 
1948), p. 529-38. 

Presents a searching analysis by a physician of fac- 
tors associated with delinquency. Offers the recom- 
mendation that a large body of psychiatrically in- 
formed and alerted teachers, nursery-school super- 
visors, nurses, and social workers be trained to de- 
tect the earliest variants from normalcy. 


Gans, Roma. “Juvenile Delinquency,” NEA Journal, 
XLI (November, 1952), p. 497-99, 

Presents a general discussion and many _ specific 
issues related to the two problems of how all schools 
can be stimulated to face their role in helping chil- 
dren and youth to grow morally and how the schools’ 
program can be improved and extended so as to help 
lessen at once, and ultimately help eliminate, whole- 
sale juvenile delinquency. 

Garpner, Georce E. “Psychiatric Referrals for De- 
linquent Children,” Public Health Reports, LX VIII 
(June, 1953), p. 578-82. 

Considers the various needs of children and treat- 
ment methods from a psychiatric orientation. 
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Gittet, Myrtte Mann. “The Medical Histories of 
Some Delinquents,” Understanding the Child, XXIV 
(June, 1955), p. 88-93. 

Shows how physical injury can operate as a causative 
factor in delinquency and indicates the need for early 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Giueck, ELeanor. “Status of Glueck Prediction 
Studies,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, XLVI (May-June, 1956), p. 18-32. 
Enumerates the existing studies concerning the valid- 
ity of the Glueck tables. 

Giueck, SHELDON, and GLUECK, ELeanor. “Early 
Detection of Future Delinquents,” Journal of Crimi- 
nal Law, Criminology and Police Science, XLVII 
(July-August, 1956), p. 174-82. 

Compares the discriminative capacity of various com- 
binations among the 15 factors in the three Glueck 
Prediction Tables. The discriminative capacity of 
five social factors eliminates need for the remaining 
two tables. 


GLUECK, SHELDON, and GiuecK, ELEANOR. Unravel- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency. (New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund; 1950), 400 p. 

Presents data gathered over a 10-year period on 500 
delinquent boys and an equal number of matched 
controls. Concludes that a boy’s relations with his 
parents; his physical, personality temperament, and 
character type; and how he gets along with people 
constitute three prime factors in the complex of 
delinquency causation. Attempt is made to work out 
“prediction tables” for use at an early age. 
GLucKMAN, Rosert M., M.D. “The Role of Psychia- 
try in the Understanding and Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Federal Probation, XV (September, 
1951), p. 25-30. 

Discusses some of the causal factors underlying de- 
linquent behavior, giving special emphasis to the de- 
fective, underdeveloped conscience. Defines the treat- 
ment function of the psychiatrist, the types of resi- 
dent psychiatric treatment, and the delinquency- 
prevention role of the psychiatrist in association with 
other youth workers. 


Gnacey, WittiAmM J. “Do Our Schools Prevent or 
Promote Delinquency?” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, L (November, 1956), p. 215-19. 

Reviews data concerning some school factors and 
concludes that schools are not a factor in producing 
delinquent conduct. 


Harvey, Louise F. “The Delinquent Mexican Boy,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLII (April, 1949), 
p. 573-85. 

Describes a status study of 75 delinquent American 
boys and 75 delinquent Mexican boys, presenting the 
data on socio-economic physiological, and psychologi- 
cal differences, if any. Reviews the literature on the 
differentiating environment of the Mexican boy in 
the United States. 


HatHaway, StarKE R., and Monacuest, Exo D. 
(editors). Analyzing and Predicting Juvenile Delin- 
quency with the MMPI (New York: The Psycho- 
logical Corporation; 1954), 153 p. 

A compilation of experiments and reports appraising 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory as 
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a predictor of youngsters likely or unlikely to become 
delinquent. Includes longitudinal studies with be- 
fore and after data. 

HatHAwaAy, StarKe R., and Monacuest, Exto D. 
“The Personalities of Predelinquent Boys,” Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, 
XLVIII (July-August, 1957), p. 149-63. 

An analysis of scores made by ninth-grade students 
on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
with reference to personality patterns of the after- 
test delinquents as compared with non-delinquents. 
Hearty, WitttAM and Bronner, Aucusta. New Light 
on Delinquency and its Treatment. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1936. 226 p. 

A carefully controlled study of delinquents and non- 
delinquents with theoretical comment and interpreta- 
tion. 

HINKELMAN, Emmet Artuur. “A Comparative In- 
vestigation of Differences in Personality Adjustment 
of Delinquents and Non-delinquents,” Journal of 
Educational Research, LXVI (April, 1953), p. 595- 
601. 

Studies the responses of 130 seventh-grade boys, sub- 
divided into four socio-economic status groups, on the 
California Test of Personality. Concludes that there 
are significant differences in personality adjustment 
between delinquents and non-delinquents which may 
previously have been obscured by socio-economic 
differences. 


Houtz, Fanny, and Kosticx, Everyn. “Preparation 
of Juvenile Delinquents for Treatment,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XVII (January, 1947), 
p. 143-50. 

In this report, the authors state that juvenile delin- 
quents can best be prepared for treatment by begin- 
ning the treatment within a week of committing the 
offense, as well as the therapist’s making a school 
visit before the first contact with the child, the thera- 
pist’s meeting first with the adolescent and his par- 
ents, and the cautious use of authority by the thera- 
pist. 

Howarp, F. M. “If Institutional Treatment Is To 
Succeed,” Children, III (September, 1956), p. 187-91. 
Enumerates major remedies needed if children placed 
in institutions are to be helped. 

“Juvenile Delinquency: A Symposium,” Religious 
Education, L (March, 1955), p. 83-102. 

Presents four articles by different authorities on the 
nature of the delinquency problem, the church’s op- 
portunity, the operation of a neighborhood center, 
and an experiment using lay women with a strong 
religious orientation. 


“Juvenile Delinquency,” Survey Midmonthly, LXXX 
(March, 1944), p. 69-106. 

Seven authorities in the field of social service con- 
tribute to this special issue on juvenile delinquency. 


“Juvenile Delinquency: Concrete Understanding and 
Practical Solutions,” Nervous Child, XI (October, 
1955), p. 5-59. 

Eleven authors discuss various aspects of the delin- 
quency problem. 

NATIONAL SociETY FOR THE Stupy oF Epucation. 
Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools. Forty-Seventh 
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Yearbook, Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948, 280 p. 

Various experts discuss the meaning, causes, and ap- 
proaches to the delinquency problem. 

Kaun, A. J. Court for Children: A Study of the New 
York City Children’s Court. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. 360 p. 

An inquiry and appraisal of the New York City 
Children’s Court conducted under the auspices of the 
Citizen’s Committee on Children. Reviews the ob- 
jectives of the court and progress toward these goals 
and suggests ways and means to overcome present 
obstacles. 

Kaminkow, Hyman B. “Basic School Approaches 
in Preventing Juvenile Delinquency,” Understanding 
the Child, XXII (June, 1953), p. 73-78. 

Describes four basic approaches to prevention of de- 
linquency: (1) carefully selected and trained teach- 
ers; (2) understanding of the child and his environ- 
ment; (3) improved curriculum; and (4) coordi- 
nated child guidance services. 

Kenny, Joun P., and Pursuit, Dan G. Police Work 
with Juveniles. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C 
Thomas, Publisher (327 East Lawrence Avenue), 
1954. 372 p. 

A comprehensive textbook describing the organiza- 
tion and administration of a juvenile-contro] division 
in a police department, police relations with other 
community groups, and individualization of the police 
approach to juveniles. 

Kramer, D., and Karr, M. Teen-Age Gangs. 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1953. 244 p. 

The story of teenage gangs in New York City, pre- 
sented through the medium of dramatic narrative 
but based on material gathered from experts in the 


field. 


Kvaraceus, Witttam C. K D Proneness Scale and 
Check List (Yonkers: World Book Company; 1950, 
1953) . 

Contains two instruments 
tiple-choice “test” and an observation check list— 
aimed at aiding the early identification of children 
prone or susceptible to development of delinquent be- 
havior. Scale predicts delinquency almost as well as 
most intelligence tests predict school achievement. 


New 


a paper-and-pencil mul- 


Kvaraceus, Witu1am C. “Juvenile Delinquency and 
the Social Class,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XVIII (September, 1944), p. 51-54. 

An investigation of delinquent youth reveals that the 
manner in which parents earn a living has a deter- 
mining and dominating effect on the behavior pat- 
terns of children. 

Kvaraceus, Witttam C. Juvenile Delinquency and 
the School (Yonkers: World Book Company, 1945), 
338 p. 

Describes an urban-community program under which 
the school system assumes chief administrative re- 
sponsibility for the scientific study and treatment of 
active and prospective delinquents. 

Kvaraceus, Wittiam C. “School Must Lead Attack 
on Delinquency,” Nation’s Schools, XXXVII (June, 
1946), p. 20-22. 

The writer would charge the school with the respon- 
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sibility of identifying potential delinquents. He sug- 
gests means of identification and a step toward a 
unified program of prevention. 

Kvaraceus, Wituiam C, “Prediction Studies of De- 
linquent Behavior,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
XXXIV (November, 1955), p. 147-49. 

Calls attention to the available instruments that pur- 
port to identify the predelinquent. Indicates the 
problems that must be faced in the validation of 
these instruments, 

Kvaraceus, Witttam C. Forecasting Juvenile Delin- 
quency: Supplement to the Manual of Directions for 
KD Proneness Scale and Check List. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1956. 44 p. 
Reports reliability and validation studies on two pre- 
diction techniques. 

Kvaraceus, Witttam C. “Preventing and Treating 
Juvenile Delinquency: Some Basic Approaches,” 
School Review, LXIII (December, 1955), p. 477-79. 
An over-all statement indicating the need to uncover 
the predelinquent early, the need for child-study and 
diagnostic facilities, and the requirements for co- 
operative treatment. 

Kvaraceus, W. C. “The Counselor’s Role in Com- 
bating Juvenile Delinquency,” Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, XXXVI (October, 1957), p. 99-104. 
Describes seven functions of the school counselor that 
help to prevent and control undesirable behavior. 


Kvaraceus, Witttam C. “Teachers’ Check List for 
Identifying Potential Delinquents,” Journal of Edu- 
cation, CVII (February, 1955), p. 21-22. 
Lists 18 factors that can be used by teachers to spot 
the child most vulnerable, susceptible, or exposed to 
the development of delinquent behavior. 


Kvaraceus, Wittiam C. The Community and the 
Delinquent. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1954. 566 p. 

Outlines a community-wide program for study and 
control of juvenile delinquency. Indicates what vari- 
ous agencies can do to identify the delinquent and 
predelinquent at an early date, to study and diagnose 
their needs, and to administer treatment, using all 
community resources, 


Kvaraceus, Witttam C, “School and Home Co- 
operate To Meet Juvenile Delinquency,” Educational 
Leadership, X (January, 1953), p. 223-28. 

Points out how an effective school and a good home 
working hand in hand exert a reciprocal force in a 
community program of prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency. Offers specific suggestions as 
to how home can help school and how school can aid 
the home in a bedrock approach to delinquency pre- 
vention and control. 


Lanper, Bernarp. Towards an Understanding of 
Juvenile Delinquency: A Study of 8464 Cases of 
Juvenile Delinquency in Baltimore. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1954, 144 p. 

An extensive analysis of a variety of data available 
on a census tract as related to the study of differ- 
ential juvenile-delinquency rates. 

Laycock, S. R. “The School’s Part in Preventing 
Juvenile Delinquency,” School (Elementary Edition) 
XXXIV (March, 1946), p. 547-52. 
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Teachers must understand the basic needs of chil- 
dren, recognize behavioral causes of delinquency, and 
provide guidance to eliminate it. Furthermore, 
teachers themselves must be well adjusted. 

Lentz, WitutaM. “Rural Urban Differentials and 
Juvenile Delinquency,” Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, XLVII (September- 
October, 1956), p. 331-39. 

Reports some significant differences between 130 
rural boys committed to a state school for delin- 
quents. 

Linpner, Max. Rebel Without a Cause. 
Grune and Stratton, Inc., 1944. 296 p. 
A detailed case study of one psychopath. 


New York: 


Lourir, Recinatp Spencer. “Delinquency Preven- 
tion—A Health Worker’s Job, Too,” Children, I 
(September-October, 1955), p. 168-72. 

States that 80% of children’s problems are not deep- 
seated and can be solved through the help of a com- 
petent health worker, thus preventing more serious 
personality distortions. 

Lupwic, Frepertck J. Youth and the Law. New 
York: Foundation Press, 1955. 386 p. 

A valuable sourcebook of laws pertaining to juve- 
niles. Stresses the need for a unified court for older 
juvenile delinquents (ages 16-21) and points to the 
fallacy of forcing parents to assume responsibility for 
the delinquent acts of their children. 

McCann, Ricuarp. “The Self-image and Delin- 
quency: Some Implications for Religion,” Federal 
Probation, XX (September, 1956), p. 14-23. 

A seminar of 20 theological students concludes that 
a boy’s heroes often provide clues to understanding 
the delinquent’s problems. 

McCann, Ricnarp E. Delinquency: Sickness or Sin. 
New ¥ork: Harper & Bros., 1957. 174 p. 

A churchman discusses delinquency with the focus 
on self-concept and ways the clergy can help the 
young offender. 

McCorp, WitttaAmM, and McCorp, 
pathology and Juvenile Deiinquency. 
Grune & Stratton, 1956. 230 p. 

A comprehensive review of the related thinking and 
research, with a brief evaluation of milieu therapy at 
Wiltwyck School for Boys. 

Mackie, Romaine P.; Kvaraceus, WittiaM C., et al. 
Teachers of Children who are Socially and Emo- 
tionally Maladjusted. Bulletin 1957, No. 11. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1957. 92 p. 
Reports findings based on deliberations of a commit- 
tee of experts and the questionnaire returns of ex- 
perienced teachers. 

Merritt, Maup A. Problems of Child Delinquency 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company; 1947), 404 p. 
Presents a report of a comparative study of 300 
technically delinquent and a like number of non- 
delinquent children. Results indicate certain traits 
and pressures which appear to be associated with 
delinquency. 

Micuaets, Joseru J. Disorders of Character. Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 1955. 
148 p. 


Joan. Psycho- 
New York: 
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A bio-psycho-social interpretation of clinical data, at- 
testing to an intimate relation between persistent 
enuresis and personality malintegration, as seen par- 
ticularly in the delinquent and psychopathic person- 
ality. 

Minanovicu, CLeMEnt S. Principles of Juvenile De- 
linquency (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany; 1950), 138 p. 

Reviews the nature and the background of the delin- 
quent, the causes of delinquent behavior, and offers 
suggestions for prevention and treatment. Places 
heavy emphasis on the role of the church and re- 
ligion from a Catholic point of view. 


Murpnuy, Frep J., Suirtey, Mary M., and Witmer, 
Heten L. “The Incidence of Hidden Delinquency,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry XVI (October, 
1946), p. 686-96. 

A unique study of undetected law infractions among 
114 boys, ages 11 through 15 years . “Authorities took 
official action in less than 114% of the infractions.” 
The study shows that court statistics are relatively 
unreliable indices of the amount of juvenile delin- 
quency. 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION. 
Advances in Understanding the Offender; Yearbook, 
1950, Marjorie Bell, Editor (New York: The Asso- 
ciation, 1952), 293 p. 

Nine articles on aspects of the delinquency problem: 
Standard Juvenile Court Act, family court, citizen 
advisory committee, institutions, statewide organiza- 
tion of probation systems, case work in parole super- 
vision, and psychological techniques in probation and 
parole work. 


Neumeyer, Martin H. “International Trends in 
Juvenile Delinquency,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, XLI (November-December, 1956), p. 93-99. 
Scans recent UNESCO publications and reports some 
common denominators and divergent trends in ju- 
venile delinquency. 


Newman, Rutu G. “The ‘Acting-out’ Boy,’ Excep- 
TIONAL CHILDREN, XXII (February 1956), p. 186-90. 
Preliminary report of a National Institute of Mental 
Health school program for an overt and expressive 
boy. Tentative guiding principles are drawn concern. 
ing the learning problems of the boy himself, pro- 
gram-planning, and teacher relationships. 


New York City YoutH Boarp. Delinquency Pre- 
diction: A Progress Report, 1952-1956. New York: 
Research Department of New York City Youth 
Board, July, 1957. 52 p. 

A preliminary report of a before-and-after prediction 
study based on the Glueck Table of Social Factors. 


New York State Youtn Commission, Reducing 
Juvenile Delinquency. (Albany: The Commission; 
1952), 34 p. 

Considers promising techniques for noting vulner- 
able children. Reports data concerning actual ad- 
judicated delinquency in the region of Albany and 
efforts of treatment of delinquent children. 


Notan, EstHer Grace, and oTHers. “Symposium: 
Secondary Schools and Juvenile Delinquency,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XXX (De- 
cember, 1955), p. 473-507. 
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Six professional workers representing the schools, 
courts, youth authority, and community coordinating 
councils make practical suggestions as to what might 
be done by the schools in working with other agen- 
cies to help its delinquents. 

Novick, ABRAHAM G. “Integrating the Delinquent 
and His Community,” Federal Probation, XX (June, 
1956), p. 38-43. 

Stresses the need to reach children and families early 
by improving overall coordination and methods of 
communication, especially with the general public 
and decision-making bodies. 

Nye, F. Ivan. “The Rejected Parent and Delin- 
quency,” Marriage and Family Living, XVII (No- 
vember, 1956), p. 291-300. 

Presents data suggesting that the concept of rejection 
of the parent by the adolescent be added to family 
theory. 


Owen, Joun E. “How Delinquent Are Our Juve- 
niles?” Educational Forum, XXI (January, 1957), p. 
203-6. 

An overview of the number and types of*juvenile de- 
linquents in the United States, what is and can be 
done for them, and an attempt to list and discuss 
possible causes for their delinquency. 

Peck, Harris B., and BettsmitH, Vircinia. Treat- 
ment of the Delinquent Adolescent: Group and Indi- 
vidual Therapy with Parent and Child. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1954. 148 p. 
Using case studies, the writer discusses various 
aspects of the delinquency problem and presents 
treatment practices and processes that seem especial- 
ly promising. 

Pertman, I. Ricuarp. “Reporting Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” National Probation and Parole Association 
Journal, TI (June, 1957), p. 242-49. 

Considers the adequacy of present methods for re- 
porting at the national, state, and local levels and 
makes recommendations for improvement of present 
practices. 


Pirer, BertHa J., and LeGrow, Dororuy. “Tutor- 
ing for Behavioral Delinquents,” American Journal 
of Occupational Therapy, X (July-August, 1956), p. 
147-49, 

Argues for scholastic instruction in addition to the 
usual prescribed therapeutic occupations. 


Pouter, Justine Wise. “The Back-to-the-Woodshed 
Trend,” Child Study, XXXI (Summer, 1954), p. 12- 
17. 

Comments on the revival of the authoritarian ap- 
proach to many child problems, including delin- 
quency, as a measure of today’s retreat from demo- 
cratic ideals and scientific knowledge. 


Powers, Epwin, and Witmer, Herten. An Experi- 
ment in the Prevention of Delinquency. The Cam- 
bridge-Somerville Youth Study. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1951. 650 p. 

Reports and evaluates results of an eight-year study 
of two matched groups of 325 boys each. The 
“treated” group received all the aid that a resource- 
ful counselor could give. Very few significant differ- 
ences are reported between the control and the ex- 
perimental boys. The co-author, who was not con- 
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nected with the original project, presents a separate 
and objective evaluation of the experimental methods 
and results. 

Powers, Epwin. “The School’s Responsibility for 
the Early Detection of Delinquency-Prone Children,” 
Harvard Education Review, XIX (Spring, 1949), p. 
80-86. 

Discusses a research project attempting to select 
delinquency-prone children. Suggests that a more 
appropriate approach is an interest in all children 
who express hostility to others or to themselves. 
While the responsibility of other social groups is 
identified, the role of the school in the early recogni- 
tion of the delinquency-prone child is treated. 
Reckiess, WALTER C., Dinttz, Simon, and Murray, 
Eten. “Self Concept as an Insulator against Delin- 
quency,” American Sociological Review, XXI (De- 
cember, 1956), p. 744-46. 

Reports a study of self-images of sixth-grade boys in 
one city and identifies certain components that enable 
young boys to withstand delinquent behavior. 
RECOMMENDED STANDARDS FOR SERVICES FOR DELIN- 
QUENT Cuitpren. U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, 1953, 21 p. 
An evaluative guide intended for professional work- 
ers interested in appraising certain agencies and in- 
stitutions which deal with delinquent children. The 
standards of organization and practice are culled 
from the publications of various national professional 
organizations. 

Rept, Fritz. “Research Needs in the Delinquency 
Field,” Children, TV (January-February, 1957), p. 
15-19. 

Stresses the importance of practice-geared research 
and suggests some research projects. 

Rept, Fritz. “Our Troubles with Defiant Youth,” 
Children, If (January-February, 1955), p. 5-9. 
States that adults, confused by youthful behavior, 
display collective antagonism toward teen-agers as a 
group whenever questionable behavior is involved. 
Describes causes and degrees of defiance and classi- 
fies the “defiant ego” as delinquency. Feels that more 
research on early identification of behavior disorders 
and more education of the public are necessary. 
Reiss, Avsert J., Jr. “Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency: II. An Appraisal of the Research Methods,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LVII September, 
1951, p. 115-20. 

A highly critical Glueck 
methodology in which the matching of the delin- 
quents and non-delinquents is pointed out as inade- 
quate. Indicates that the role of primary group rela- 
tionships and controls, and of secondary institutions, 
in structuring personality and enforcing behavior in 
conformity with a set of norms, is overlooked. Con- 
cludes that the “prediction tables are not designed 
for a prediction situation.” 

“Report of the Superintendent’s Committee on De- 
linquency in the Secondary Schools,” High Points 
in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, 
XXXVI (April, 1954), p. 5-40. 

Presents the recommendations of a special commit- 
tee of principals in academic and vocational high 
schools on the delinquency problem. 
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Resnick, Josern. “Juvenile Delinquent: An Ex- 
planation,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XLI (April, 1955), p. 218-23. 

Indicates six ways in which the school can help the 
delinquent and predelinquent make a better adjust- 
ment, 

RosenFIE.b, Eva. “Social Research and Social Action 
in Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” Social Prob- 
lems, IV (October, 1956), p. 138-48. 

Discusses methodological reasons for deficiencies in 
our knowledge of how to prevent delinquency. 
Rosinson, Marton. “A Team Approach in Prevent- 
ing Maladjustment,” Children, IL (March-April, 
1955), p. 69-73. 

Describes the efforts of a research group in San 
Mateo, California, to study, plan, and implement a 
community program by locating and attacking the 
problems presented by multi-problem families. 


Ross, Maser, M.D. “Emotional Aspects of Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Federal Probation, XV (September, 
1951), p. 12-14. 

Offers an explanation of the meaning of delinquent 
behavior and discusses the emotional attitudes and 
reactions of both the child and the adult in relation 
to delinquency. Stresses that the meaning of be- 
havior can only be assessed in terms of the act, the 
situation, the child, and the cultural pattern from 
which he comes. 

Roucek, Joseru S. “Juvenile Delinquency.” New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 370 p. 

14 papers prepared by specialists on a variety of 
topics including definitions, search for causes, evalua- 
tion of attempted solutions, and international trends. 
Rusin, Sor. “Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency: TI. 
Illusions in a Research Project Using Matched 
Pairs,” American Journal of Sociology, LVII (Sep- 
tember, 1951), p. 107-14. 

A highly critical and penetrating review of the 
Glueck research methods and conclusions. Questions 
basic assumptions in the study, rejects the appara- 
tus for the prediction of delinquency, and states the 
“causal law” espoused in the study to be invalid. 
Scott, Epwarp M. “Investigation of Juvenile Pro- 
files on the Szondi Test,” Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, XI (January, 1955), p. 46-50. 

Presents the results of the Szondi Test administered 
to 1200 adolescents, analyzed according to sex, de- 
linquency, and type of school attended. Reports a 
significant difference in several areas between delin- 
quents and nondelinquents. 

“School’s Role in Preventing and Combating Juvenile 
Delinquency,” School Executive, LXXV (September, 
1955), p. 73-85. 

A series of articles presenting the points of view of a 
superintendent of schools, a state education official, 
a principal, a visiting teacher, a parent, and a psy- 
chologist. 

Settin, THorsTEN (editor). “Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, No. 261, (January, 1949), 178 p. 
Contains 17 articles concerning various aspects of 
juvenile delinquency including laws, environmental 
aspects, family, foster homes, courts, detention, and 
institutional treatment. 
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SHELDON, WILLIAM H., et al. Varieties of Delinquent 
Youth: An Introduction to Constitutional Psychiatry 
(New York: Harper & Brothers; 1949), 899 p. 

An extensive report of the somato-typing of 200 
boys in the Hayden Goodwill Inn, a Boston social 
agency. Reports differences in physique which are 
presumed to be associated with delinquent behavior 
patterns and personality. 

Spence, Ratpu B., Ramona, Josepu J., and CiarKe, 
Daniet P. (Editors). “Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XXIV 
(September, 1950), p. 2-51. 

Presents nine articles concerning various aspects 
of juvenile delinquency control and prevention, in- 
cluding psychiatric aspects, group psychotherapy, 
school surveys and delinquency prevention, and a 
state and local program. 

StarK, Heman. “California Revives Town Meeting 
Idea To Combat Delinquency,” Federal Probation, 
XX (September, 1956), p. 59-62. 

Describes how local communities aided by state de- 
partments undertook to study delinquency and to 
implement adaptations to prevent or control undesir- 
able behavior. 

STEPHENS, Exztis Artuur. Lawless 
York: Pageant Press, 1953. 316 p. 

A psychiatric study of the causes and prevention of 
adolescent crime, based on over 600 cases. All prin- 
ciples discussed are illustrated by a wealth of indi- 
vidual case materials. 


Srourrer, Georce A. W., Jr., and Owens, JENNIE. 
“Behavior Problems of Children Identified by To- 
day’s Teachers and Compared with Those Reported 
by E. K. Wickman.” Journal of Educational Re- 
search 48: 321-31; January 1955. 

The behavior problem child is still identified as the 
annoying and aggressive, disobedient pupil, but to- 
day, teachers recognize social and emotional malad- 
justment more often than formerly. 

STuLt_KEN, Epwarp Henry. “What Can the Home 
and the School Do about the Juvenile Delinquency 
Problem?” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVIII (April, 1954), 
p. 181-83. 

Defines principles that will aid the school in making 
its optimum contribution in preventing and control- 
ling delinquency. 

STULLKEN, Epwarp H. “Chicago’s Special School for 
Social Adjustment.” Federal Probation, 20: p. 31-36; 
March 1956. 

Describes the operation, program, staff, and clientele 
of a special center established to care for unadjusted 
children, truants, incorrigibles. 

Tappan, P. W. Comparative Survey of Juvenile De- 
linquency: Part I, North America. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1952. 132 p. 

A comparative appraisal of practices in the treatment 
of juvenile delinquency in the United States and 
Canada. The first of five regional reports prepared 
by the Department of Social Affairs of the United 
Nations. 

Teeter, NeGLey K., and REINEMANN, JouHN O. Chail- 
lenge of Delinquency (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.; 1950), 820 p. 
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Presents a critical appraisal of causation theories 
with a descriptive and evaluative discussion of the 
preventive and treatment techniques set up in our 
society to help the delinquent to solve his problems. 
Tue CuiLp, XVII (December, 1952), p. 50-71. 

The entire issue of this number is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of various aspects of the delinquency prob- 
lem. Well-known experts discuss work of the juvenile 
courts, detention, police, training schools, and other 
significant phases of the problem of prevention and 
control. Recommendations for community action are 
presented. 

“Tue CHURCH AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY,” Pastoral 
Psychology, VI (October, 1955), p. 7-42. 

Presents seven articles dealing with various phases of 
the delinquency problem as seen generally from the 
orientation of the church’s potential for helping the 
delinquent. 

Unitep States Cuitpren’s Bureau. Report on the 
National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1954. 78 p. 
Summarizes the deliberations of a conference on 
juvenile delinquency which aimed to review past 
accomplishments, define the most urgent present 
needs, and formulate policies for the future. 

Unitep States Cuiipren’s Bureau. Recommended 
Standards for Services for Delinquent Children. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953. 22 p. 
An evaluative guide intended for professional work- 
ers interested in appraising agencies and institutions 
which deal with delinquent children. The standards 
of organization and practice are culled from publica- 
tions of national and professional organizations. 
Unitep States Cuivpren’s Bureau. Helping Delin- 
quent Children. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
341. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953. 
48 p. 

A simple and concrete statement of the types of serv- 
ices that must be provided for delinquent children 
in an effective program of prevention and treatment. 
HeattH, Epucation, AND 
WELFARE, CHILDREN’S Bureau. New Perspectives for 
Research on Juvenile Delinquency. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1956. 92 p. 30¢. 

Report of: Conference on Relevance and Interrela- 
tions of Certain Concepts from Sociology and Psy- 
chiatry for Delinquency, held May 6 and 7, 1955. 
Vepper, Ciype B. Juvenile Offender: Perspective and 
Readings. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1954. 510 p. 

A compilation of readings culled from the periodical 
literature on many aspects of the delinquency prob- 
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lem. 

Votz, Horace S. “The Role of the School in the 
Prevention and Treatment of Delinquent and Other 
Abnormal Behavior,” School and Society, LXXI 
(January 14, 1950), p. 21-22. 

Stresses need for “good case-work procedures,” in- 
volving study, diagnosis, and treatment on an indi- 
vidual-service basis through some special-service unit, 
as an integral part of the school’s offering. 
Wampter, W. Norman. “Experimental Program for 
Delinquent Boys in Los Angeles County,” Nation’s 
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Schools, XXXVI (July, 1945), p. 22-23. 
Explains methods employed as corrective measures 
in a special school for boys of junior high school age 
under probationary supervision of the juvenile court. 
Warrenserc, W. W. “Causes of Child Behavior,” 
Understanding Children, XXV (June, 1956), p. 81-83. 
Gives several cases to illustrate the principle of in- 
teracting multiple causation. 

WaTrenserc, WittiAM. “Girl Repeaters,” National 
Probation and Parole Association Journal, Ill (Janu- 
ary, 1957), p. 48-53. 

Searches out the feminine pattern of repeating juve- 
nile misconduct as contrasted with the pattern of 
boy repeaters. 
WarrenBerGc, WILLIAM W. 
Trouble,” Child Development, 
1957), p. 43-46. 

Compares data relating to 207 10-year-old boys and 
3,663 older boys interviewed on complaint by the 
Youth Bureau of the Detroit Police Department. At- 
tempts to trace further the influence of developmental 
stage on delinquency. 
Watrenserc, W. W. 
Repeaters,” Journal of Educational 
XLVII (March, 1956), p. 137-46. 
Reports a distinctive quality of factors surrounding 
girls’ delinquency based on study of significance of 
differences on a number of variables. 


“Ten-Year-Old Boys in 
XXVIII (March, 


“Difference between Girl and 
Psychology, 


Wattrenserc, Wittt1AM Wo rrr. “Factors Associated 
with Repeating among Preadolescent Delinquents,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXXIV_ (June, 
1954), p. 189-95. 

Compares records of 99 “repeaters” against 235 boys 
who had only one police contact. Repeating was 
highly associated with poor school work, low intellec- 
tual ability, membership in unruly gangs, and reputa- 
tion for mischief. 


Weexs, Herpert AsHiey. “Study of the Treatment 
of Juvenile Delinquency in Ohio.” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XXXIV (March, 1955), p. 57-62. 
Reviews the type of research being carried on by the 
Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State Uni- 
versity in its evaluation of the state’s services to the 
delinquent. 

Waat’s Haprentnc To DELINQUENT CHILDREN IN 
Your Town? U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
342, 1953; 26 p. 


Fl 


Fl 


Fl 


Fl 


A practical guide in the form of an inventory ques- 
tionnaire intended for local citizen groups studying 
existing facilities for delinquent children. 


Wuat PTA Memsers SHoutp Know Asout Juve- 
NILE DeLtinguency: A Gumpe To Action. Chicago: 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1957. 
96 p. 

Reviews the meaning and implications of delinquency 
and provides practical suggestions for community 
action. 


Wirmer, Heven C., and Kotinsky, Rutu (editors). 
New Perspectives for Research on Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Washington: Children’s Bureau, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1956. 
92 p. 

The report of a conference on the interrelation and 
relevance for delinquency of certain concepts from 
sociology and psychiatry. 


Witmer, Heten Letanp. “Juvenile Delinquency and 
Anomie,” Children, I1 (September, 1955), p. 188-91. 
Interprets the Lander research studies in Baltimore 
with special reference to economic factors and 
anomie. Stresses the need to reorganize the commu- 
nity so that parents and children will be given a 
clear sense of social direction and purpose. 


Yorke, GertrupeE C. “A Social Worker Speaks,” 
NEA Journal, XXXVII (January, 1948), p. 32. 
Suggests procedures for public school administrators 
and teachers which will assist in early diagnosis and 
treatment of youth who, without special care, would 
probably become juvenile delinquents. 


Younc, LeontINE R. “We Call Them Delinquents,” 
Federal Probation, XV (December, 1951), p. 8-12. 
Questions whether we really care about the troubled 
child, indicating that both professional workers and 
laymen have forgotten that delinquents are children, 
that the delinquent child has not been respected as 
an individual, that the delinquent child can be 
helped, and that we need to find and know the un- 
happy child in the early stages. 


ZaKorskI, F. C., “Studies in Delinquency: Prediction 
of Delinquency in Boys,” Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXIV_ (March, 
1949), p. 119-123. 

Describes the construction of a test to distinguish 
delinquent, non-delinquent, and potentially delin- 
quent boys aged 12 to 17. 


Publications Available from NEA 


Guick, Setma J. “Spotting Potential Delinquents in 
the School,” Exceptional Children, XX (May, 1954), 
p.°342-46. 20¢. 

Reviews the available data concerning the construc- 
tion and validation of the Glueck Social Prediction 
Table and indicates its potential use in a school pro- 
gram. 

Hitt, Artur S., Minter, Leonarp M., Gaspar, 
Hazex F. “Schools Face the Delinquency Problem,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 


Fl 
2 


198, (December, 


School Principals, vol. 37, No. 
1953), p. 181-221. 30¢. 

Discusses types of services schools might render the 
delinquent and pre-delinquent. Gives specific illus- 
trations of school programs in action. 

Kvaraceus, Witttam C, Juvenile Delinquency: 
What Research Says to the Teacher, No. 15. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Department of Classroom Teachers and 
the American Educational Research Association, 


1958. 32 p. 25¢. 
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Presents implications for classroom teachers based 
upon research and theory. 


Fl Moore, Bernice Mirpurn. “Juvenile Delinquency: 
Research, Theory, and Comment.” Washington, D. C. 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Education Association, 1958. 64 p. $1. 
Analyzes social problems related to delinquent be- 
havior and examines the school’s role in alleviating 
delinquency. 


Fl Nationat Epucation Association. “Teacher Opin- 
ion on Pupil Behavior, 1955-56,” Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association, XXXIV (April, 
1956), p. 51-107. 50¢. 

Presents the opinions and judgments of 4270 class- 
room teachers concerning the nature and trend of 
current misbehavior among children. 


Fl Scuoots Hetp Prevent Dewtnqguency. Research 

Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 3. Washington 6: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1953. p. 99-132. 
50¢. 
An overall look at the problem of delinquent be- 
havior, with specific reference to what schools can do 
and are doing to prevent and control undesirable 
behavior. 


HEARING DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS 


(Continued from page 56) 


since the earphone cushions do not attenuate more 
than 20 db of ambient speech. Further study is 
underway to determine the extent and etiology of 
the non-organic hearing losses. 

It is possible that some common factor may be 
contributing to both delinquent behavior and hear- 
ing loss. Such a factor may be a low socio-economic 
status. Reduced status might encourage anti-social 
behavior and might also result in insufficient medi- 
cal care which would lead to a greater incidence of 
hearing loss. Some evidence for this hypothetical 
chain of events might be obtained from a hearing 
survey with socio-economic level as a variable. A 
consideration of this variable was beyond the scope 
of the present study. 

It is also possible that a contributing factor may 
be some personality component. That is, if the de- 
linquent behavior has its roots in a personality dis- 
turbance, the same disturbance might be manifest- 
ing itself in “functional” (non-organic) 
either psychogenic or malingering. It is also possi- 
ble that low IQ delinquents tend to give poorer pure 
tone thresholds because of poor cooperation or in- 


losses, 


ability to concentrate on tones of near threshold 
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intensity. A study is being planned to further in- 
vestigate the hearing loss group. Audiograms will 
be repeated and compared with psycho-galvanic 
skin response thresholds. 


Summary 


The major purpose of this study was to determine 
the incidence of hearing loss in a sample of juvenile 
delinquents for comparison with a sample of public 
school children. The following were the major 


findings: 


1. Eighteen percent of the juvenile delin- 
quents had a 30 db or greater hearing loss and 
24 percent had a 15-25 db loss. The incidence 
of hearing loss for the 30 db criterion was 
more than twice that found in a comparison 
sample of public school children. 
the 30 db 


hearing loss group gave evidence of a non- 


2. Twelve of the 55 cases in 


organic hearing loss. A thorough analysis of 
these cases was not possible with the meth- 
odology used; however, the results suggest 
that the extent of non-organic hearing losses 
in juvenile delinquents and its relationship to 
personality variables be determined. 

3. Within the juvenile delinquent sample, 
age, sex, and race were not significantly re- 
lated to hearing loss. 

4. Although the mean [Q of the sample was 
at least one standard deviation lower than the 
normal population, the hearing loss cases were 
even lower in IQ than the mean for the test 
sample. Since the IQ scores were obtained 
from two different tests, it was not legitimate 
to apply a probability test to these data. 
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Today's CHALLENGE to 
educational organization 


HE AMERICAN people have believed in the need 
Tost and the power of, education since earliest 
colonial days. The conception of a free, universal, 
tax-supported, non-sectarian, public school system 
has been perhaps the most unique contribution of 
America to the world. 

And the faith of the American people in educa- 
tion has been justified. It helped to assimilate the 
many racial strains that now make up our country. 
It provided the knowledge, the skills, and the atti- 
tudes that have built here the most productive 
civilization in all the history of mankind and a 
standard of living never equaled elsewhere. At the 
same time, it has enabled us to remain a free people. 

Today, our people see that education is of crucial 
and urgent importance to the very security of the 
nation itself. Brains are in better standing. For 
we live at one of the great turning points in the his- 
tory of man. We stand with reference to the ex- 
ploration of outer space almost precisely in the 
same position that Columbus and his forebears 
stood in relation to exploration into the unknown 
spaces of the then seemingly endless oceans. We do 
not know what lies far out in space any more than 
did the fearful men on the Nina, the Pinta, and the 
Santa Maria who were afraid they would drop off 
the edge. Yet, our difficulty in understanding how 
vast platforms may be suspended in outer space for 
the good or the harm of man is probably less diffi- 
cult to find realistic than their difficulty in under- 
standing the concept of a round world. Only short- 
ly before the space age had so definitely arrived, 
we were startled with another concept of space—the 
realization that each atom, although too small to be 
seen by a microscope, which has a part in making 





e LYLE W. ASHBY is NEA’s assistant executive 
secretary for educational services. This article is 
based on a speech, given earlier this year, at CEC’s 
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up the apparently solid objects around us, has in its 
universe of neutrons, protons, and nucleus relative- 
ly more open space than there is in the universe of 
earth, sun, and stars. 


Challenge — A Chain Reaction 


So today, we face new and challenging problems. 
Revolutionary changes in the field of the physical 
sciences are evident all about us: electronics, har- 
nessing the atom, development of antibiotics, the 
proliferation of organic chemistry, assembly line 
and automation technics, satellite launchings, to 
name but a few. One development in the physical 
sciences breeds another. 

Scientific developments soon result in technologi- 
cal changes of vast significance which are literally 
remaking our way of life. New industries come 
into being. .Strange new kinds of jobs develop. We 
converse around the world. We see beyond the 
horizon. Electronic machines more and more solve 
our statistical problems and do our record keeping. 
We have the theater at home. We travel by jet— 
soon perhaps to other planets. 

This technological and scientific revolution is 
replete with implications for education. The young- 
ster only two or three generations back learned 
about life from the immediate family circle of par- 
ents and grandparents. Now he gets information, 
attitudes, and conduct signals from Hollywood and 
New York. Canaveral, Florida, and the far corners 
of the globe. 

In view of the needs and of the nature of the 
society in which we live today, what are some of the 
challenges to our schools—challenges which apply 
to parents, citizens, boards of education, and legisla- 
tors as much as to teachers? The adaptation of edu- 
cation to today’s needs is a task for all Americans 
concerned about our country’s future. The Ameri- 
can people can have the kind of schools they want. 
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This is what they have now. School programs are 
in the control of boards of education. In view of the 
real needs of our day, in view of the questions being 
raised, of the nostrums being proposed, there are 
some things we (parents, citizens, legislators, and 
teachers, both individually and collectively) need to 
do and there are some issues on which we need to 
stand firm and be counted. These issues challenge 
our professional organizations and their leadership 


role: 


No. 1—To reassess the goals of our schools. 


What is important today? Is it just the three r’s 
as some contend? Is it mathematics for all regard- 
less of ability? What do parents think is important? 
What does the national interest demand? Do those 
who yearn for the good old days want to improve 
education or avoid taxes? A world changing as 
rapidly as in the current scene challenges all of us 
constantly to ask what is important for boys and 
girls, and to adjust our programs accordingly. 


No. 2—To re-study the curriculum in terms 
of changing goals. 


If goals change, then the curriculum must change. 
Just now there is a demand that schools stir up a 
mysterious potent to be known as “instant science,” 
apparently forgetting that the foundations are laid 
from the first grade up in mathematics or science or 
reading. We need to provide continuity thruout 
the program and fundamentally update it. There 
must be special adjustments for pupils of varying 
ability. Each school system must base its program 
on its educational goals. 


No. 3—To improve the quality of the educa- 
tional program. 


We have succeeded in making our system of edu- 
cation almost universal and by law we require all 
the children to remain in school until a leaving age 
which tends to coincide with completion of the sec- 
ondary school. Now, the times demand that we 
further improve the quality of the program for all 
—the gifted—whatever their talents, the average, 
the slow. the handicapped. As a profession, this 
has been our constant aim. Perhaps the present 
situation will persuade the people at large to help us 
make it possible. 
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No. 4—To keep our balance in education. 


We do need to produce mathematicians, scientists, 
and engineers. We shall also need good administra- 
tors in business and in government. We shall need 
diplomats and politicians. We shall need lawyers, 
judges, ministers, and editors. We shall need mu- 
sicians and artists. We shall need farmers and book- 
keepers and transportation specialists including 
space pilots. We shall need teachers for all of them. 
A balanced program is required if the needs of our 
civilization and of all our boys and girls are to be 
met. 


No. 5—To stand by the American ideal of 
the education of all the children. 


In our American system of education we cannot 
yield to the philosophy of “Teach the best, discard 
the rest.” Some people, judging by the educational 
reforms they advocate, appear to be interested only 
in the education of the upper 25 percent of the 
ability range. They forget that our schools must 
serve all the educable children regardless of the 
level of mental or physical capacity. We need a 
program that will challenge all and serve all but it 
cannot be the same program for all any more than 
all boys can be star halfbacks on the football team. 
When the newspapers or the public demand a 
“tough” program we must ask what its dimensions 
are and who it is for. 


No. 6—To constantly reassess our proce- 
dures and organization. 


By what kinds of organization can we challenge 
the gifted pupil to move ahead and still permit the 
slower learner to find satisfaction and achievement? 
And in the process, be sure to meet the needs of the 
average pupil? His needs are individual too. Should 
some subjects utilize more periods in a week than 
others? Should class periods be shorter or longer? 
What about the length of the school day? What 
about the school year? 


No. 7—To reduce class size. 


For best results, the teacher must really know the 
pupil. There is no substitute for this. Yet, flexibility 
is required and there should be a readiness to teach 
in larger.groups when and where modern tools 
make it appropriate and educationally profitable to 


do so. Some experimentation is underway. Much 
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more is needed. Television, for example, can enrich 
and improve education and we should make use of 


its potentials. 


No. 8—To bring into every classroom a com- 
petent, professional teacher. 


This is a teacher who has a liberal education, who 
knows and loves his subject, and who transmits 
this enthusiasm to the pupil and who, at the same 
time, is expert in teaching methods and knowledge 
of how children grow and develop. His training is 
complex. A college degree is the minimum and a 


master’s degree, or more, increasingly needed. 


No. 9—To better evaluate what we do. 


This involves better systems of testing, more ade- 
quate use of test results, more conferences about in- 
dividual pupils. Ideally, each community should 
have its own tests. Care must be taken that the in- 
creasing tendency to utilize nation-wide tests does 
not place control of the curriculum in the hands of 


centralized test makers. 


No. 10—To provide a stronger system of 
counseling and guidance. 

This is necessary if our schools are to locate the 
gifted pupils and the special talents of all pupils. 
Especially beginning at the junior high school level, 
the pupil needs expert counseling about his courses 


and his special problems. 


No. 11—To provide enough good classrooms 
properly equipped. 

This country can afford decent buildings. It can 
afford to provide the teacher with tools and equip- 
ment. It can and should provide school districts 
large enough to provide good supervision and teach- 
er aids of all kinds. 


No. 12—To provide for continuing inservice 
education, 


This method of helping teachers to keep up-te- 
date on fast moving trends is a responsibility that 
deserves heavy support from public funds. While 
mathematics and science teachers are getting special 
attention now through such agencies as the National 
Science Foundation, other teachers are equally de- 
serving of inservice opportunities. 
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Education is Not Mass Production 


In the climate of today the pressure is on to have 
youngsters work harder and take more difficult sub- 
jects. This demand comes, interestingly enough, 
when the adult is constantly demanding shorter 
hours and more pay. Automation and technology 
make this increasingly possible in the production of 
physical goods. But good teaching for all children 
cannot be an assembly line, mass production enter- 
prise. No two children are alike and there is no 
royal, easy road to learning. Within the framework 
of developing the full potential of each boy and 
girl the idea of challenging the best efforts of pupils 
is sound as an objective provided we do not forget 
what we have learned and must not discard such as: 


That the best preparation for the future of 
a child is to help him to be adequate for now. 

That there is an individual growth design 
for each child in terms of pace and direction. 

That growing self-discipline is better than 
rigid external discipline which may produce 
order and conformity but not much learning. 

That many levels of difficulty in materials 
and experiences must be made available if we 
are to focus on good education for all chil- 
dren. 

That there must be a satisfactory combina- 
tion of.adult knowledge of what is good for 
youngsters and their own development in 
ability to make plans and choices. 

That the progress of children should be 
measured by the concept of growth as well as 
by fixed external standards. 

That teachers cannot learn for pupils, but 
can create an environment in which learning 
takes place. 

That in every child there is an innate urge 
to grow—to learn, to create, and to develop. 
It is a scientific fact that a child would rather 
learn than not learn, especially if what is to 
be learned has significance for him. If we can 
find what has significance for the youngster 
we can make a great forward step in human 
relations and in his education. 

That the urge to grow, to be sure, is some- 
times buried under layers of psychological 
problems, concerns, and defenses—yet it is 
there. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR 


Chtlen We, Smpaired Hearing 


OBODY actually knows how many children there 
N are who have significant hearing losses, but it 
is thought that there are between 500,000 to over 
a million such children in the United States (1). 
Generally accepted estimates of the numbers who 
need special services vary from five to 30 per 1000. 
The great majority of them by whatever name they 
are designated have sufficient hearing to have 
learned to communicate in a natural manner, that 
is, by ear. Their losses may vary from mild to 
moderate and even severe, but because of otherwise 
fortuitous circumstances their acquisition of lan- 
guage and speech has followed the pattern of the 
normally hearing. Theoretically they can receive 
their education in the ordinary school. Less than 
08% of the total school population attends schools 
or classes for the deaf. 

In May 1957 a questionnaire was sent to 100 
speech therapists or directors of special education 
in communities with populations of less than 80,000 
listed in the 1956 directory of the Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, where educational programs 
in speech and hearing were thought to exist. The 
respondents were asked to fill in information and 
check items which related to the kinds of services 
being offered in their communities for hard of 
hearing children. Fifty responded, and though not 
all items were completed, enough information be- 
came available to make at least one generalization 
valid. No two programs are alike, no two com- 
munities attack their problems in the same way. 

A good school program for hard of hearing chil- 
dren is dependent on supportive and permissive 


@ALICE STRENG is chairman of the department 
of exceptional education, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee. This material was presented at a 
recent American Speech and Hearing Association 
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IN SMALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
ALICE STRENG 


administrative policy, effective and efficient case 
finding procedures, thorough diagnostic and evalu- 
ative audiologic services, and a sufficient number 
of well-trained teachers to carry out the program. 
Cooperation among many agencies and persons 
such as the school system, the health department, 
audiologic clinics, otologists, vocational rehabili- 
tation and parents, is the key to a successful pro- 
gram for hard of hearing children. In fact, only 
by cooperative endeavor could small communities 
establish and maintain adequate services for their 
limited numbers of handicapped children. The 
consolidated or unified school district and the 
county school organization have promoted growth 
of programs of special services in small communi- 
ties which could never have maintained them alone. 
Encouraged and aided by state support, smaller 
communities of our country have become more 
and more aware of the need of providing locally for 
their exceptional children. 

In 1950 only one-third of our school children had 
their hearing screened (2). Undoubtedly these 
numbers have increased in the succeeding years 
but there are still a good many hard of hearing 
children who are not receiving adequate services 
today. It is hoped that the following discussion may 
help communities not already providing services 
for hard of hearing children with some informa- 
tion which would be useful to them in establishing 
their own programs. 

Answers to the following questions were sought 
in the items on the questionnaire: 

1. How are hard of hearing children found 
in your school system? 

2. How many hard of hearing children are 
there in your school system? 

3. What diagnostic services are available to 
the community? 
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1. What kind of educational services are pro- 
vided for hard of hearing children? 


Two open-ended questions allowed for comment on 
the strength and weaknesses of the programs as 
they existed. 


To supplement the information gathered from the 
questionnaire, a presentation of two case histories 
will spell out how one small state, Delaware, and 
one small village, Shorewood, Wisconsin, have 
worked out their programs in order to provide 
adequate services for children who have hearing 
difficulties. 


Value of Routine Testing 


Though the value of annual testing has not yet 
been established, routine annual testing is recom- 
mended in the lower grades, and less frequent 
testing in the upper grades. Special testing is 
recommended for those who show borderline acuity, 
for those subject to ear infections and colds, for 
those who have several communicable diseases dur- 
ing the year, and for those children who are doing 
noticeably poorer work than formerly (1). 

The part of the questionnaire which dealt with 
case finding indicated that in 68 percent of the com- 
munities annual testing programs were conducted 
but not all children were tested every year. Combi- 
nations of grades tested varied as follows: 1,3,5,7; 
1,3,5,7,9; 1,3,5,7,10; 1,5,9; 1,4,9; kindergarten, 
1.2.3.5, and 7; 3 and 9; 3,6,9,12; and last, all 
second grades. One-tenth of those reporting tested 
biennially, and 14 percent every third year. 

The responsibility for the testing program in 
order of frequency among the reporting communi- 
ties rested upon, first, the speech therapist together 
with school nurse; second, the speech therapist 
alone; third, the school nurse alone; fourth, special 
audiometric technicians; fifth, lay groups cooperat- 
ing with the speech therapist; sixth, lay groups 
cooperating with the health department, college 
speech majors, or mobile units; seventh, the lip- 
reading teacher. It is interesting to note that the 
committee on child health of the American Public 
Health Association which prepared the monograph, 
Services for Children with Hearing Impairment, 
recommends that it is generally not advisable for 
public health nurses, teachers, and speech therapists 
to be responsible for the routine testing, since they 
are better used in situations more specifically re- 
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lated to their training. They suggest that testing 
be done by an audiometrist if at all possible (1). 
Where this is not so, some use of the above men- 
tioned personnel will have to be made. In only 
four communities reporting in this survey special 
audiometric technicians were employed. However, 
in several more, lay persons cooperated either with 
the speech therapist or the health nurse. 


The number of children reported as needing 
educational services in the 36 communities which 
answered this section of the questionnaire varied 
from two to 150. The median was 19. The relation- 
ship between size of community and numbers of 
children reported was tenuous. The community 
reporting the largest number, 150, had a popula- 
tion of 50,000 with a school population of 11,500. 
Another community of 56,000 whose school pop- 
ulation was 8000 reported 10 children. The other 
three communities reporting 10 children had pop- 
ulations of 5000, 6000, and 20,000. Ten respond- 
ents did not know how many children with hearing 
impairments there were in their communities. It is 
interesting to note that in only nine communities 
did the number of children with significant hearing 
loss equal the accepted estimate from between .5 
percent to 1.5 percent. These communities reported 
between .5 percent and 1 percent of the school pop- 
ulation as hard of hearing. The factors influencing 
the number of children in the community who have 
hearing losses are not altogether known, although 
it is possible that the type of social organization 
of the community, the availability of medical serv- 
ices and recent epidemics of communicable diseases 
that cause hearing impairments might influence the 
However, this points up the need for 
careful of the 
community problems. A community which does not 
know how many children need help cannot plan 


statistics. 


surveys to determine the extent 


effectively. 

After children with impaired hearing have been 
discovered, the next step is an evaluation of the 
child and his hearing loss. This includes a careful 
otological examination, evaluation for use of a 
hearing aid and psychosocial evaluation. For those 
children whose losses are irreversible, educational 
habilitation is then planned. The planning is best 
carried out by the team which observes and evalu- 
ates the child. An educator must be a member of 
the group, for it is the educator who is trained to 
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know and understand the educational problems of 
handicapped children. 

In the 47 communities answering this section of 
the questionnaire only four were not within easy 
access of either a university, college or hospital 
where audiological services were located. It could 
not be determined from the questionnaire how 
many of these communities actually made use of 
the services of the clinics but it was heartening to 
know that audiological services were available to so 
many of them. The importance of careful evalua- 
tion of each child cannot be over-emphasized. A 
hard of hearing child may have any one or a 
number of disabilities 
cerebral palsy or cleft palate. He may be emotion- 


concomitant such as 
ally disturbed, mentally retarded, or both. Until 
a teacher has information about the child concern- 
ing his intellectual capacity, his physical condition 
and his emotional and social adjustment, he cannot 
help the child to realize his potentialities. 


School Services 


The questionnaire did not go into detail con- 
cerning the educational programs offered the hard 
of hearing in their communities. It merely explored 
services related to the communicative process. that 
area in which hard of hearing children require 
most help, and the status of parent-school relation- 
ships. If each hard of hearing child is to receive 
help tailored to fit his special needs his habilitation 
will be dependent not only on how well he learns 
to communicate but also on his own personal ad- 
justment. This may require personal guidance and 
counseling. It may well include counseling his 
parents for they are the key to his well-being. It is 
they who have to be convinced that he actually has 
a hearing loss, that he should have an otological 
examination, that he could use a hearing aid, that 
special training in lipreading would be of inesti- 
mable value to him, that the hearing impairment is 
not important but that their acceptance of the child 
as a worthwhile person is. 

As may be expected, the services most widely 
offered by the reporting school system included 
auditory training, lipreading, and speech training. 
Fifty percent of the respondents indicated that 
these three services were included in their program. 
Some few others offered services beyond those sug- 
gested above to include tutoring in language arts 
and school subjects for those children needing extra 
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help. However, there were some significant nega- 
tive deviations. In four communities no auditory 
training or lipreading was offered and in three 
no speech training was offered. Three communi- 
ties sent their children to private clinics, making no 
provision for them locally. 

In 80 percent of the communities, a speech thera- 
pist in cooperation with a regular classroom teacher 
was responsible for the child’s education. Itinerant 
teachers of the hard of hearing were used in two 
communities. In three communities the hard of 
hearing children were cared for exclusively in 
classes for the hard of hearing and the deaf. In 
almost half of the communities provisions were 
made for children who needed more concentrated 
help than the speech therapist could give them once 
or twice a week. They were sent to special classes 
for the hard of hearing, or to state schools for the 
deaf. One disturbing note relates to the placement 
of the hard of hearing in state schools for the deaf. 
Unless a child needs highly specialized training 
because of his severe or profound hearing impair- 
ment, he should remain with normally hearing chil- 
dren where his environment is alive with oral com- 
munication. Perhaps the children who were trans- 
ferred should not have been called hard of hearing 
in the first place. 

In only five communities were special efforts 
made to guide and counsel parents, or the child’s 
classmates and teachers in the regular schools. 
Positive results of such a program are reflected in 
the modest comments of one of the respondents: 
“We have nothing unusual, but close cooperation 
of parents, teachers, principals, administrative 
offices, school psychologist, social workers and other 


And 


another says: “Our system is still small enough that 


special teachers have made our work easier.” 


we can check the early years and stress follow-up. 
A personal call to the parent is made by the 
therapist, either by phone or at home. The audio- 
gram accompanies the child to the doctor, and 
excellent cooperation exists between local family 
doctors and ithe otologist. I put in time getting 
acquainted professionally with them when the pro- 
gram first started and it has paid off.” In contrast, 
in communities with no parent program these two 
remarks are typical. “There seems to be a general 
apathy or-reluctance by parents to accept hearing 
losses in children. Therefore many referrals to the 


doctor were either ignored or done half-heartedly.” 
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FLOW CHART—SERVICES FOR CHILDREN WITH IMPAIRED 
HEARING—STATE OF DELAWARE 
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PARENT 
COUNSELLING 


by 
staff psychologist 


Or, “Parental indifference in instances of moderate 
hearing loss makes our work more difficult.” 
Although community and administrative support 
as well as cooperation of classroom teachers, class- 
mates, and parents are vital factors in a good 
program for hard of hearing children, no less 
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important is the teacher himself. His training must 
be adequate to meet the responsibilities placed on 
him. Nine states have distinct and separate creden- 
tials for teachers of the hard of hearing, and 10 


have joint standards for those who wish to teach | 
the hard of hearing and speech defective. Nine | 
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have a joint, combined certificate plan for teachers 
of the deaf and hard of hearing (3). However, 
there is a great leeway in the courses required for 
teachers of hard of hearing children. Perhaps one 
in parental guidance might well be included in 
the curriculum. 

A considerable number of individuals answering 
the questionnaire volunteered comments about de- 
ficiencies in their programs. The greatest number 
of these were related to the lack of time and 
shortage of personnel. Comments ran as follows: 
“The hard of hearing children are just a part of 
a large program and thereby do not get sufficient 
time or work.” Another, “Since we are on double 
sessions in nearly all grades from one to six, we 
are handicapped in the number of times we see 
these children. We should see them at least twice 
each week; now they get a single 30 minute period.” 
And again, “The time allotted to each child is too 
short. The need for tutorial service in school sub- 
jects for certain children also presents problems.” 
And last, ““There is need for at least three more 
persons in our system to help us do an efficient 
job with the program I am trying to establish. 
I get lip service from my administration and much 
praise, but no funds or help.” 


Good Hearing Programs 


Many excellent programs in hearing exist in small 
communities throughout the country. Two are 


offered as examples of such programs. 


Delaware 


The State of Delaware with a total population of 
318,000 and a school population of 64,000 children 
has effected a state organization in which the Board 
of Health, the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Wilmington Public Schools and the Dela- 
ware Hospital cooperate. The accompanying’ Flow 
Chart explains the organization. Children are 
screened locally by the school nurse or speech 
therapist every other year and referrals are made 
for medical and hearing evaluation 
through the Crippled Children’s Services of the 
State Board of Health, which pays the bill. The 
Audiologic Clinic at the Delaware Hospital in 
Wilmington is the agency designated for this pur- 
pose. The audiologists, after tests have been made, 
prepare their reports and forward them to the 
Crippled Children’s Services, the original referring 


diagnosis 
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agent, which in turn sends out the reports to the 
schools and instigates follow-up procedures. Recom- 
mendations are usually followed, but in cases where 
the recommendations are unsatisfactory, the school 
and audiologist work out another plan. Educational 
recommendations for children with severe and pro- 
found losses are made cooperatively by members of 
all agencies concerned. These children are found 
attending regular school full time or in special 
classes in the public schools, or in the state schools 
for the deaf. Placement of children with moderate 
losses depends on their over-all level of functioning. 
Some are in regular rooms, and others are in 
special classes in Wilmington. Children with mild 
losses remain in the public school classes and 
receive special help from the speech therapist. The 
program for preschoolers is unusual in that a 
statewide effort is made to discover these children 
early and to work with them and their parents 
before they attend school. A parents league for 
the hearing impaired has recently been organized 
and conducts monthly meetings. Besides, a psychol- 
ogist attached to the Crippled Children’s Services is 
available for parent counseling. Delaware’s hearing 
imparied children have at their disposal a variety 
of services which certainly meet their needs (4). 


Shorewood, Wisconsin 

Shorewood, a village of about 17,000 people, is 
a suburb of Milwaukee. In 1933, the superintend- 
ent was eager to establish services for children 
with hearing defects, and very happily hired a 
special class for 
Because of the 


superior teacher to establish a 
children with impaired hearing. 
excellence of the instruction, the reputation of the 
school grew and people from many parts of the 
United States moved to Shorewood so their children 
might benefit from the education they could re- 
ceive there. At present three teachers and one 
speech therapist give instruction to the 30 hearing 
handicapped children who are enrolled in the Shore- 
wood Public Schools. Their hearing losses range 
from mild, through moderate, to profound. Shore- 
wood accepts children in its program from other 
sections of Milwaukee County not served by the 
city of Milwaukee, and from neighboring counties 
to the no:th. 

Shorewood Health Department has for many 
years been responsible for the screening testing, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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(Continued from page 75) 


in which all children are tested annually by the 
public health nurses assisted by health volunteers. 
Otological referral and follow-up are the responsi- 
biltiy of the Health Department. Free hearing aid 
evaluation service is available to children at the 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee and many 
parents avail themselves of it. A psychological eval- 
uation is a prerequisite for enrollment in the pro- 
gram for hearing handicapped children. When all 
available information is brought together, educa- 
tional placement is made according to the child’s 
needs by the groups involved in evaluating him. 

Children with mild losses remain in the regular 
classes and receive special help from the speech 
children 


contrast, with profound 


therapist. In 
losses generally begin their school lives at the age 
of three in the special classes. During the kinder- 
garten years they go, one to a classroom, into the 
regular kindergartens for socialization purposes. 
Later they take art and physical education with 
children of their own ages. As they grow older and 
their ability to communicate improves they begin 
to go to regular classes for subjects in which they 
excel. It might be arithmetic for one child or social 
studies for another. At the high school level these 
children begin by taking courses in home economics 
and manual arts, as well as physical education with 
the regular classes, and each year one major aca- 
demic subject is added to their programs. By 
the time they are ready to be graduated they are 
taking all of their work in the regular high school. 
One child with a profound loss has taken all of 
his work in the regular school since he was in the 
second grade. Another seven-year-old child will 
begin to take a good part of his academic work 
in the regular grades next year. Both of these 
children are bright and communicate well. Chil- 
dren with moderate losses who are unable to main- 
tain the pace of the regular classroom are often 
transferred to the special classes until they have 
been able to catch up or until they have been able 
to make certain educational and personal adjust- 
ments which will enable them to return to the 
regular classrooms. One such child is an aphasic 
child with a hearing loss, another a cerebral palsied 
child with a hearing loss. These children receive 
a good deal of concentrated individual attention 
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and many of them have been able to return to their 
regular classes satisfactorily. 

Shorewood is an outstanding example of a small 
community which had a vision and carried it out. 
An extensive and intensive parent program makes 
all parents active members in the child’s school 
progress. Teachers in the regular classes have 
grown up with this program which is not 25 years 
old. Needless to say, the cooperation is excellent 
among all persons dealing with these children. Good 
relationships from the superintendent to the janitors 
in the schools in which these children live are 
fostered and cherished. Hard of hearing and deaf 
children who live in Shorewood are fortunate. 

Given the desire, the staff, the know-how, an 
adequate budget, and good cooperation, programs 
in small communities throughout the country could 
equal those which have been described. 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 53) 


Also, it extends the lines of further responsibility to 
the home and to the community as well as to all 
society for the mentally deficient adult. 

Likewise, this exposition does not deal with the 
dull-normal retarded although the total program of 
the proposed unit does not exclude them. Rather it 
is anticipated that many exceptional children, other 
than the adolescent mentally deficient, will be in- 
cluded in heterogeneous grouping of “each one 
teach one and help one.” The objectives are not 
for mere salvage but for life enrichment here and 
now as well as in the years ahead. 
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20 TOURS SET FOR COLORADO AS CEC CONFERENCE APPROACHES 


Lois G. Field, local chairman of the educational 
tours and visitations committee, anounces the com- 
pletion of arrangements for tours of special educa- 
tion facilities at the November CEC Fall Regional 
in Denver. 

Public and private schools and agencies will open 
their doors during the morning of November 6th for 
CEC’ers attending the conference. Complete infor- 
mation will be available at registration time. Buses 
will be available to conference participants at mini- 
mal charges. The following listing gives you a brief 
view of the tours available. Consider the selection 
and make your choice when you register at the 
CEC regional. 

TOUR 1. STATE HOME AND TRAINING SCHOOL, WHEAT 
RIDGE 

A 400 acre state 
mentally retarded. 
TOUR 2. CLINICAL SERVICES, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

Featured will be the Children’s Speech Clinic, the 
Hearing Center, the Adult Speech Center, Psycho- 
logical Service for Children, and the Nursery School. 
TOUR 3. KRMA, TV CHANNEL 6, DENVER 

A non-commercial educational television station 
transmitting within a 50 mile range, which featured 
last year, the “Boettcher School of the Air,” a pro- 
gram for homebound children, and a series on 
speech-reading instruction. 

TOUR 4. DENVER CEREBRAL PALSY CENTER 

Denver’s UCPA sponsored day school facility for 
cerebral palsied children and adults. 

TOUR 5. YOUTH HEALTH CLINIC, UNIVERSITY OF COLO- 
RADO MEDICAL CENTER 

Out-patient medical services specifically for the 
adolescent in the 12-18 year bracket. 

TOUR 6. BOETTCHER EVALUATION CLINIC, CHILDREN’S 

HOSPITAL, DENVER 

Specializing in medical, psychological, and speech 
and hearing evaluations for children up to 18 years 
of age who present a picture of mental retardation 
with or without multiple handicaps. 

TOUR 7, EIBER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, JEFFERSON COUNTY 

Various types of special classes and other special 
services will be visited. 

TOUR 8. CRAIG REHABILITATION CENTER, LAKEWOOD 
A private, non-profit institution offering resident 
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James J. Fisher Associates, of Washington, D. C., 


residential center for the 


are responsible for the new cover and service page 
headings in this silver anniversary volume of Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN. Our hats are really off, as we 


bow to the fine work done by these gentlemen in 
dressing up our magazine on its 25th birthday. 
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and out-patient rehabilitation services to the physi- 
cally handicapped. 


TOUR 9. LARADON HALL, DENVER 

Private, non-profit, non-sectarian school with day 
and residential facilities for mentally retarded chil- 
dren. 
TOUR 10. NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL, DENVER 

An 18 building, non-sectarian facility covering 
three city blocks. Denver Public Schools operates 
educational program for children. 


TOUR 11. GOODWILL INDUSTRIES, DENVER 
Rehabilitation services for the severely handi- 
capped, 16 years and older, will be observed in this 
agency’s training “employment” program. 
TOUR 12. CHILD RESEARCH COUNCIL, UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO MEDICAL SCHOOL, DENVER 
An internationally known independent research 
center for physical and psychological studies. 


TOUR 13. JEWISH NATIONAL HOME FOR ASTHMATIC 
CHILDREN, DENVER 
150 children of every race, color, and creed are 
treated without cost. 


TOUR 14. WALLACE SCHOOL, DENVER 
Private school for brain injured children, with 
day school and cottage-type residential facilities. 


TOUR 15. BOETTCHER SCHOOL, DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Designed to meet the needs of physically handi- 
capped pupils from pre-school through senior high, 
including a program for the homebound and hos- 
pitalized. 


TOUR 16. EVANS SCHOOL, DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Programs for the deaf, hard of hearing, blind, 
and speech defective are integrated with regular 
elementary school. 


TOUR 17. BROWN SCHOOL, DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Program for the mentally retarded in a regular 
elementary school. 


TOUR 18. BRADLEY SCHOOL, DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Program for the gifted at the elementary level. 


TOUR 19. NORTH HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
High school program for the gifted. 


TOUR 20. LINCOLN SCHOOL, DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Two classes for the partially seeing are held in 
this elementary school. 


ANY AUDIO-VISUAL IDEAS? 


Gwen Retherford, associate editor for our Jour- 
nal’s audio-visual section, wants your ideas on how 
to make this section most effective. What kind of 
materials would you like to see reviewed? What 
recent audio-visual materials have you used that 
should be shared with other readers? Write to 
Gwen Retherford, Department of Special Educa- 
tion, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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MILE HIGHLIGHTS AWAIT CEC 
AS COLORADO READIES PROGRAM 


The special regional conference Bulletin should 
now be in the hands of CEC membership in the 
16 state-area covered by the forthcoming regional. 
John McCormick, program co-chairman, announced 
mailing of the Bulletin in mid-September. Included 
was a special hotel reservation form. 

If you plan to attend the CEC Regional, make 
sure that you have leave permission and that you 
have reserved space at the Cosmopolitan or the 
Shirley-Savoy hotels through the facilities of the 
Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau. It isn’t 
too late to make plans if you are in the area and 
haven’t received your special Bulletin, but time is 
fleeting! 

Listed below are some registration particulars 
and a schedule showing time and topics of meetings. 


CONFERENCE DETAILS 


Registration will begin on Wednesday, November 5th, 
on the mezzanine of the Cosmopolitan Hotel, conference 
headquarters. Registration fee for the entire conference 
will be $3, and for a single session, $1. As usual, college 
students will be entitled to free admission if their college 
advisors provide them with adequate identification. Sec- 
tion meetings will be held at both the Cosmopolitan and 
the Shirley-Savoy hotels. 

















: Wed. Thurs. Fri. t. 
Schedule of Meetings re eens. eee - 


AM PM AM PM AM PM AM PM 


Administration and Supervision x -£ 
Deaf & Hard of Hearing — oa 
Emotionally Disturbed x x 
General Session I x 
General Session II (Dinner) x 
General Session III (Luncheon) x 
Gifted ; x =x 
Membership and Chapter 

Development x 
Mentally Retarded cuss 


Motor and Severe Physical 

Health Problems <7 oe 
Occupational and Physical 

Therapy 
Parents’ Problems 
Pupil Personnel Services 
Regular Classroom Problems 
Rehabilitation and Employment 
School Visitations 
Speech and Hearing Services 
Special Committee Meetings xz & 
Street of Information 

(Resource Rooms) x 
Teacher Education e x 
Visually Handicapped — a: 


rr K RK KKK 
AA KK KKK 





SCIENCE ADVANCEMENT GROUP AND 
CEC PLAN JOINT DEC. MEETING 


Section Q, of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and The Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children will sponsor a joint meeting at 
the forthcoming AAAS convention. The program 
will be held December 26, 1958, at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. This combined effort has 
become a mutual tradition in recent years. Harry 
A. Cunningham of the Kent State University, Ohio, 
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Biology: Department, is general chairman for Sec- 
tion Q meetings. Norris Haring, coordinator of 
special education at the University of Maryland, is 
chairman for the joint Section Q-CEC meetings. 

Plan a holiday trip to Washington at Christmas- 
time and make arrangements to be at this special 
event on December 26th. The tentative program 
lines up this way: 


Problems of Children with Learning Disabilities 
Resulting from Emotional Disturbances, Brain 
Injury, and Deafness 


MORNING SESSION 


Chairman: Norris G. Haring, coordinator of special 
education, University of Maryland, College Park 

1. “Quantitative and Qualitative Analyses of 
Exogenous and Endogenous Children in 
Some Reading Processes,’ Donald Y. Mil- 
ler, coordinator of service for exceptional 
children, Arlington, Va. 

2. “A Study of the Behavioral Effect of Ser- 
patilin on a Small Population of Severely 
Retarded Children,’ Gertrude Justison, 
graduate fellow, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 

3. “Learning Characteristics of Children with 
‘Brain Injury,’” Frances Bentzen, coordi- 
nator, Montgomery County-Syracuse Uni- 
versity Research Project, Montgomery 
County, Md. 

4. “Problems of Learning Encountered in 
Children with Deafness,’ Robert Frisina, 
professor of audiology, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

5. “Experiences with Children Who Failed to 
Learn to Talk When Taught as Deaf or 
Hard of Hearing,’ Edna Monsees, director, 
Hearing and Speech Center, Children’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


AFTERNOON PANEL 


Chairman: Harold Williams, specialist, Exceptional 
Children and Youth Section, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion 

1. “Multiply Handicapped in the Field of 
Deafness,’’ Powrie Doctor, editor, American 
Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. “Application of Hebb’s Theory in Under- 
standing the Learning Disability of Chil- 
dren with Mental Retardation,” E. Paul 
Benoit, chief psychologist, Governor Bacon 
Health Center, Delaware City, Del. 

3. “Changes in Learning Patterns of Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Hyperactive Children,” 
Ruth Newman, National Institute of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. 

4. “Techniques of Teaching Children with 
Learning Disabilities Resulting from Emo- 
tional Disturbances,” E. Lakin Phillips, 
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chief psychologist, National Orthopaedic 
and Rehabilitation Hospital, Arlington, Va. 


MARGARET A. HAYES TO REPRESENT 
CEC AT PAN-PACIFIC CONFERENCE 


It will be around-the-world for Margaret Hayes, 
principal of the Jane A. Neil Elementary School, 
Chicago—but not in eighty days. She left home 
August 10 to return January 30. 

During her tour she will participate in two inter- 
national conferences. The first is the Pan-Pacific 
Conference on Rehabilitation, to be held in Sydney, 
Australia, November 9-14, for which she has kindly 
consented to accept President Dunn’s invitation to 
represent CEC. From November 29 to December 
6, she will be at the Ninth International Confer- 
ence of Social Work and Study Group on Rehabili- 
tation in Tokyo. 

Miss Hayes has long been active in CEC and for a 
number of years was a chairman of gift member- 
ships for our international relations committee. 





CEC REPRESENTED 


James J. Geary, director of special education for 
Minnesota, is representing CEC at the annual con- 
ference of the Department of Rural Education, 
NEA, at Minneapolis, October 10 and 11. 

Frances P. Connor, associate professor, depart- 
ment of special education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Powrie V. Doctor, editor of 
the American Annals of the Deaf, are representing 
both the Council and the Division on Teacher Edu- 
cation at a meeting of the Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education in Washington, October 30- 
November 1. 


IT WAS ON PAGE 27! 


We are sorry to have identified Elizabeth C. Mac- 
Learie incorrectly in our September issue. She is 
Ohio’s supervisor of speech and hearing therapy. 
Christina Jones is Ohio’s state supervisor for day 
schools for deaf and hard of hearing. 


Who are your choices for officers ? 


The most important time for your opinion in an 
election is at nomination time. The nominations 
committee is about set to begin balloting on 1959 
candidates—including candidates of your choice if 
you submit their names. 


Official Procedures for Submitting Names 


1. Any member of the Council may suggest names. 
(For a list of 1959 vacancies, see published list 
below.) 

2. A person or chapter suggesting names should 
select for each vacancy a man or woman who 
has a good chance to win—preferably this year, 
but at least sometime soon. A _ candidate’s 
chances will be best if he or she— 

a. Has been a Council member for several years 
—possibly as many as seven. 

b. Has been prominently active in Council af- 
fairs—on local, state, provincial, or interna- 
tional levels—such as committee work, par- 
ticipation on convention programs, holding 
office, contributing articles for publication, 
and the like. 


3. To give a candidate the best possible advantage, 


submit his or her name in writing and accom- 
pany it with all the information requested. (See 
suggested form for submitting names.) 


4. Submit all names to the chairman, Maurice H. 


Fouracre, but feel free to contact your own state 
or provincial chairman if you have one. (See 
list in this Bulletin.) 
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Balloting Procedure of the 
Nominations Committee 


1. All suggested names will be balloted upon by 
the nominations committee. 

2. Each committee memter will vote for his or her 
first, second, and third choices for each vacancy. 

3. Votes will be weighted on the basis of three 
points for a first choice, two points for a second 
choice, and one point for a third choice. 

4. The four candidates receiving the highest num- 
ber of weighted votes will be chosen for succes- 
sive balloting. 

5. The low candidate on the second and succeed- 
ing ballots will be dropped until one candidate 
has received a majority of all weighted votes 
cast. 


Governing Board Vacancies 
Normal Term of Office: 1959-62 


I. Vacancies for which nominations will be made 
by the nominations committee and for which elec- 
tions will be conducted by the delegate assembly: 


Office Incumbent 
President-elect Ivan K. Garrison 
Kansas member (For 1 yr.) (None) 


John E. Taylor 


Oregon member 
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II. Vacancies for which elections will be conducted 
by the respective state chapters and federations 
concerned. (Each state will report, on a form fur- 
nished by headquarters, the person elected.) 


Office Incumbent 
Colorado (For 1 yr.) (None) 
Ohio Dorothy Pasch 
Oklahoma A. LeRoy Taylor 
Pennsylvania Jack Birch 
South Carolina (None) 
Tennessee J. E. Hogan 
Texas Margaret Emswiler 
Virginia W. Kuhn Barnett 
Washington Ross E. Hamilton 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE ROSTER 


Committee Chairman: 
Maurice H. Fouracre 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
120th Street 
New York 27, New York 


California 
Jane Stoddard 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento 14, California 


Colorado 
Dorothy E. Craig 
Department of Education 
Office of the Commissioner of Education 
Denver 2, Colorado 


Connecticut 
Joseph Lavender 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2219 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Florida 
Thelma Godfrey 
Jacksonville Public Schools 
Duval County 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Georgia 
Aurelia Davis 
Atlanta Board of Education 
1276 North Morningside Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Illinois 
Helen Appeldoorn 
Springfield Board of Education 
301 West Adams Street 
Springfield, Illinois 
Indiana 
Rutherford B. Porter 
Terre Haute State Teachers College 
Terra Haute, Indiana 
Iowa 
Kathryn Gunier 
Mahaska County Schools 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Kentucky 
Mary M. Wyman 
506 West Hill Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Maryland 
Miriam T. Tannhauser 
Supervisor of Special Education 
Board of Education 
Rockville, Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Dura-Louise Cockrell, Director 
Elizabeth Morrow Morgan Nursery School 
Department of Education and Child Study 
Smith College 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Paul H. Voelker 
Special Education Department 
Detroit Public Schools 
453 Stimson 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


Minnesota 
Dewey Force 
12 Pattie Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Missouri 
Evelyn Allen 
4161 Holly 
Kansas City 11, Missouri 


Nebraska 
Vernon Hungate 
Department of Education 
State Capitol 
Lincoln 9, Nebraska 


New Jersey 
Merrill T. Hollinshead 
Department of Special Education 
Board of Education 
31 Green Street 
Newark 2, New Jersey 


New York 
G. Orville Johnson 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 


North Carolina 
John W. Magill 
Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Ohio 
Herschel Nisonger 
Ohio State University 
321 Arps Hall 
Columbus, Ohio 


Ontario 
William R. Quance 
Department of Education 
206 Huron Street 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


Oregon 
Norman Reynolds 
State Department of Education 
106 State Library Building 
Salem, Oregon 


Oklahoma 
A. Leroy Taylor 
*State Department of Education 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 
Ruth D. Hawkins 
Pittsburgh Board of Education 
Bellefield and Forbes 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


South Carolina 
John Zuidema 
State Department of Education 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Thelma Horacek 
Chattanooga Public Schools 
413 E. 8th Street, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Texas 
Leland Burgum 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


Utah 
Marguerite Wilson 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 
Virginia 
Nancy L. Ford 
914 Federal Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Washington 
Van R. Hinkle 
124 East 18th Street 
Olympia, Washington 
Wisconsin 
Thelma Stack 
2852 N. Frederick 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
Member-at-Large 
Ellen Thiel 
526 Conradi Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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SUGGESTED CANDIDATES FOR CEC OFFICE 


To: Maurice H. Fouracre, Head Vacancies: 
Department of Special Education President-Elect 
Columbia University Kansas Board Member (One year) 
New York 27, New York (Kansas: Please suggest names) 
Deadline: Oregon Board Member 
November 15, 1958 (Oregon: Please suggest names) 


(Note to member suggesting a candidate: Prepare a form similar to this one for each candidate you suggest—or frame a 
letter that contains the information requested.) 


I wish to suggest a candidate for CEC office for the term June 1, 1959—May 31, 19.... 

SEE NE PEERED SOSPREC OE PRNLANED BS BUENO. .2 5.5 ca) Sosy ie 0% athe @ 0 o 0:9 66-70 aidan ow 'ehiale e/elo mia se eieinins Wain ko ic. ad aie nianeeee ¢ 
NO TEL OPE RUE PII ACUESCRUELELUS, 602. 502d. Srcics cise 6: 0: 0.6 dvg.w 8 004i 16 6, wie ides 6lusre ore, @aseIk Srmaaeowwreisla Oa ie sas epdce Oh 
RENEE SS EMRIMINTEEDED oi. Signs lea fd 5 eae bsg 10/18 Wow bala w lero ieial dW ech dsm a0, alpen whe i des rnG aleagea oun6/a58 © 7u. Waal ai of ee 
Na 7 TE ee So Aa ee MONG 5 aisle sais oie so eluia une eT ee woke ale ZONE acc 

RSGHUC: (OP PTOVINCE 28.5 i505 55.5. aiecaigsars6 Dyas arolnienal arr engeslers 

mooroxuuavely now long has he or she been a CEC member? ©. 5 ose ee ect ie se ea eee 
[eee ce te SOS LO & Cheiver, WHICH ONE? . 06k ct cet cca ce wees cucawenwe secret saccacdcus aeuanane 
Is this nomination supported by an official vote of a CEC Group, such as a local chapter, a state chapter, 
ee AST POU NOTE SCROTEUIOIN? |. o.o.c)c aie a DAIS ob 6 00 2 iein eS b'u alain a eccas SS MEMES eh oe a de Te ee 
SMP ENEERURREDIN S305 55" ova ys (oie Tepe’ Rlorehd Aandi sia o sie ¥ 9 phere b\¥ wie lerecduS\Syaie Lack ark wralad Wa Minee mee tae eve Syed. bd oo Siakerene eee 
SI ERRELT GISEMT WAN WODCT (6 co So orie S o.e cas PRs ia CE OY Sow ee 46 25d 604% & deeye e HSK niete BAR eine Siecboiapelach o alasesove DeiNEE ee 
Important Council activities in which s(he) has engaged—local, state, provincial, national, or inter- 


RENE NeY te I NRG ieee eh de ooo ea Se Ae a ble XG 8 Og ie Uae Sine nals Me nie wie bee ase bie <a b's 0 ee 


I recommend the above person as a qualified, responsible individual and have reason to believe that (s)he 
would accept if nominated and serve ably if elected. 


EE eRe aya gies geek tanciabadereie ae 4184 Oe Sas o/h bie Sm PCG Son. lilasa,> sioSoyerase Wis VRE ICLOR 6a .e le ove. 5: wh elena ane 
EIR rei Say nares aes tad te wick wlotels erere.g-elere s OHO ea 60325 State or Province. ....254. 6... cee 
EPI os og oc ea a ae are aielh ie le asic Meee Sileeid eves ew ede dee TAPMRM Br ein A. 5 creche bes icone lose sau 9 neha teeta 


(Note: Failure to supply the information requested will naturally limit a candidate’s prospects. On the other hand, please 
omit exhaustive biographies.) 
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HOW THEY REACH OFFICE 


Did you ever wonder how some CEC official posi- 
tions are filled—and when? Each American State 
and Canadian Province with sufficient membership 
has one or more such officials representing its inter- 
ests and welfare in the Council. A democratic or- 
ganization, such as ours, requires that each repre- 
sentative be awarded his post through as direct a 
voice of the members as possible. 


Governing Board 


Any state or province with 100 CEC members is 
entitled to representation on the governing board. 
If it possesses an overall chapter or federation, that 
group nominates and elects its member, and noti- 
fies the Council of its action. However, if there is 
no such chapter or federation, the board member is 
elected by the CEC delegate assembly. 


Nominations Committee 


Likewise each state or province of 100 members is 
represented on the nominations committee. How- 
ever, this is a different type of representation. The 
main purpose is to nominate international officers 
from a broad selection. Therefore, it is the Coun- 
cil’s interests that are being considered—not state 


or provincial interests. As a result, the president 
in accordance with the constitution, appoints all 
members to the nominations committee. 


State Membership Promotion 


Appointment of a state or provincial membership 
promotion chairman is made by the overall chapter 
or federation—whether large or small. Member- 
ship is a subject of equal interest to all. There- 
fore, each state and province is requested to ap- 
point its member for a three-year term on a fixed 
cycle basis. 

In the absence of a state organization, the CEC 
president makes the appointment. In the absence 
of a provincial organization, authority for the ap- 
pointment of a chairman is at present delegated to 
the chairman for Canadian affairs. In either case, 
the person appointed not only directs the member- 
ship promotion in his domain, but serves on the 
international membership promotion committee for 
general planning. 


Staggered Terms 


Membership on all three of the above bodies runs 
concurrently for any state or province possessing 
(Continued on next page) 


Method of Election of CEC Governing Board and Appointment of Membership 
Chairmen and Nominations Committee Members 


Group Ill Group IV Group V 


CEC Official 


Member to 
CEC Governing 


Board 


Membership 
Promotion 
Chairman 


Member on 
Nominations 
Committee 


States and 
Provinces in 
Each Group 


Group I 

State or 
Provincial \ 
Federation 1 


Elected by 
Federation 


Appointed by 


Federation 


“Appointed by 
CEC President 


California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Ontario 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
Washington 


Group Il 
State or 
Provincial 
Chapter Having 
100 Members 


Elected by 
State or 
Provincial 
Chapter | 
Appointed by 
State or 
Provincial 
Chapter 


Appointed by 
CEC President 


Colorado 
Oklahoma 


State or 
Provincial 
Chapter Having 


LESS THAN 100 


Members 


No Seat on 
Governing 
Board 


| Appointed by 
State or 

| Provincial 

| Chapter 


Appointed by 


CEC President; 


Membership 
Rotates With 
Similar States 
and Provinces 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Maine 

Rhode Island 
Utah 
Wyoming 


State or Province 


with 100 Members, 
but With No Over- 


All Chapter or 
Federation 


Elected by CEC 
Delegate 
Assembly 


Appointed by 
CEC President 


Appointed by 
CEC President 


Connecticut 
Kansas 
Massachusetts 
Nebraska 
Oregon 


State or Province 
with LESS THAN 
100 Members and 
With No Over-All 
Chapter or 
Federation 


No Seat on 
Governing 
Board 


"Appointed by 
CEC President 


Appointed by 
CEC President; 
Membership 
Rotates With 
Similar States 
and Provinces 


Alabama 
Alaska 

Alberta 
Arizona 

Brit. Columbia 
Dis. of Columbia 
Idaho 
Louisiana 
Manitoba 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Nova Scotia 
Pr. Ed. Island 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
South Dakota 
Vermont 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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such representation. The dates of expiration for 
current representatives, by area, are as follows: 
Alabama-Louisiana 


Maine-North Dakota ............. June 30, 1961 
MEMOS WV SOMME 6.568. iss cies oa otis June 30, 1959 
ipiswace OL COLUMDIA . 6 sic. c cess June 30, 1959 
re ae ae ae ee ee June 30, 1960 


By checking the above expirations and then re- 
ferring to the following table, you can determine 
when elections and appointments are effective in 
your state or province and which method is used 
in each case. 


People 


e Margaret Bynum from Alabama, who holds her 
master’s degree in the area of the gifted, has ac- 
cepted a position in the State Department of Edu- 
cation of Georgia as a consultant on that subject. 
e Jack Birch, as of September 1, is head of the 
Department of Special Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

e Kathleen Ewals, CEC membership promotion 
chairman of North Dakota, we regret to announce, 
died recently. 

e Archer P. Bardes, former principal of the Cen- 
tral New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y., has 
been appointed principal of the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, Knoxville. 

e Donald V. Wilson, secretary-general, Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare of Cripples, was 
awarded the Citation of Meritorious Service by the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped for his many years of 
service as ISWC chief. 

e Frances A. Scott resigned as state director of 
special education for West Virginia, effective Sep- 
tember 15, to become assistant professor of special 
education at the University of Georgia. She had 
the honor of being the first person to hold that 
position in West Virginia, serving the state for 
three years. 

The Huntington Chapter of CEC was influential 
in the development of that state’s legislative pro- 
gram and in the creation of the directorship in the 
State Department of Education. 

Dr. Scott is a long-time member of the Council, 
having served on many important committees. She 
was program chairman of the Houston regional in 
1953 and since 1955 has contributed significantly 
toward the development of three new chapters in 
West Virginia. 


Other Groups 


NATIONAL SOCIETY MEETS IN DALLAS 


“Hand in Hand for Rehabilitation” is the theme 
of the 1958 convention of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. It will be held at 
the Statler-Hilton, November 16-20. 
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CEC’s President Lloyd Dunn will be chairman of 
the opening session dealing with the brain-damaged 
child. A full program of meetings, film theater, 
illustrated lectures, rehabilitation demonstrations, 
seminars, and institutes are planned to cover all 
phases of NSCCA interests. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


e Gallaudet College offers an “Orientation to the 
Deaf,” training program for vocational counselors, 
welfare workers, and others. This four-week course 
for graduates and/or others with vocational coun- 
seling will be given three times during the year: 
Oct. 29-Nov. 25; Feb. 18-March 17; and April 8- 
May 5. As a result of a U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation grant, the college offers 15 trainee- 
ships of $250 each. Write, Registrar, Gallaudet 
College, Seventh and Florida Ave., N.E., Washing- 
ton 2, D. C. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE SETS 
REGIONALS FOR NOVEMBER 


The President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped is cooperating with the 
Governors’ Committees in several states in arrang- 
ing two regional meetings this year. 

The first meeting will be held in Montgomery, 
Alabama, on November 13 and 14. Participating in 
the meeting at the Jefferson Davis Hotel, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, will be representatives from 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. Keynote speaker will be 
Major General Melvin J. Maas. 

The second meeting will be a one-day regional at 
the World War Memorial, 431 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 20, 1958. Present will be representatives from 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. K. Vernon Banta, deputy 
executive secretary of the President’s Committee, 
will serve as regional coordinator. 


Legislation 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER SIGNS 
BILLS IN WHICH CEC WAS INTERESTED 


The passage of House Resolution 13840 by the 
85th Congress gave to special education, Public Law 
85-926. The act is designed ““To encourage expan- 
sion of teaching in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children through grants to institutions of 
higher learning and to state educational agencies.” 
One of the vigorous supporters of this legislation 
was the National Association for Retarded Children. 
However, most. of the other specialized organiza- 
tions in the field of exceptional children, particu- 
larly members of the interagency relations com- 
mittee, not only supported this legislation, but they 
will be out working for expansion of it by the next 
Congress to cover all fields of exceptionality. 
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Public Law 85-905 is an act designed, “To pro- 
vide in the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare for a loan service of captioned films for 
the deaf.” This program was initiated by the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf. 

CEC actively supported both acts and worked 
energetically for them under the leadership of Leo 
Connor, chairman of the Council’s committee on 
legislation. Anyone wishing a copy of either should 
write his congressman. 


NOV. 3 IS DEADLINE FOR 
AMENDED 1954 TAX RETURNS 


Thanks to PL 866, certain teachers will have 
until midnight November 3, 1958, to amend Federal 
Income Tax returns. 

Chief beneficiaries under the NEA-sponsored sec- 
tion of PL 866 will be those teachers who missed 
their chance last April to claim certain education 
expenses made deductible from taxable income un- 
der a then newly announced Treasury Regulation. 

NEA staff members worked closely with Senator 
George A. Smathers (D-Fla.) and Senator Wallace 
Bennet (R-Utah) to include the 60 day extension 
in the law. 


NEA Activities 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


If your school or community is actively engaged 
in a project on juvenile delinquency, send informa- 
tion about it to William C. Kvaraceus, director, 
NEA Project on Juvenile Delinquency, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. He hopes to gather, 
with your help, current information and statistics 
on work now underway in this area. 

One of the purposes of the NEA project is to set 
up a reservoir of experience-tested approaches for 
prevention and control via the schools. Promising 
practices in this area will be shared through usual 
NEA channels. 


“REPORT CARD, U.S.A.” 


American Education Week, from November 9th 
through 15th, has the above theme for this annual 
seven-day event built around the following sug- 
gested topics: 

Building Character 
Responsible Citizenship 
Education and Survival 

The Curriculum 
The Teacher 

Developing Talents 
Community Teamwork. 

Sponsors in addition to NEA are the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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“CROWDED OUT” IS NEW NEA FILM 


This new motion picture had an initial television 
premiere during mid-September. Hopes are that 
every station in the country will book the film. Spe- 
cial black-white TV prints are provided free of 
charge by the NEA Press and Radio Division. Dis- 
tribution is being arranged by the various state 
education associations. Local associations are as- 
sisting in promotion campaigns. 

Crowded Out is the eighth film in the NEA-state 
association series. Copies may be borrowed or rent- 
ed from state education association or educational 
film libraries, or ordered at $170 a copy for color 
and $75 a copy for black and white. Promotion ma- 
terials and further information is available from 
the NEA Press and Radio Division at the national 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


NEA WELCOMES ART EDUCATORS 
TO HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


The National Art Education Association, with a 
membership of 5000 becomes the 21st department 
to establish headquarters at the NEA Center in 
Washington. Ralph G. Beelke is the first full-time 
executive secretary of the group. Mr. Beelke was 
formerly an art specialist with the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


MRS. ROLLIN BROWN JOINS NEA 


NEA announces appointment of Mrs. Rollin 
Brown as a consultant and speaker for civic groups. 
Her job is to help advance mutual understanding 
between the public and the teaching profession 
regarding educational issues and needs. 

Well known as a noted volunteer leader in edu- 
cation, recreation, health and social welfare activi- 
ties, Mrs. Brown is possibly best known as immedi- 
ate past president of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and for her 30 years of diversi- 
fied experience in the fields of public welfare and 
legislation. 

Voluntary associations may address inquiries for 
further information to NEA’s Washington head- 
quarters. 


ASCD PLANS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, is planning to hold its fourth 
Research Institute in Washington, D. C., December 
6-10, 1958. The theme of the Institute is Under- 
developed Capacity to Learn: An Area in Need of 
Study and Research. 

Competent authorities in the fields of intellectual 
giftedness, mental retardation, child psychiatry, 
and cultural anthropology will serve as consultants 
at the institute. Recognized authorities in cur- 
riculum development and curriculum research will 
comprise the staff for these meetings. Additional 
information is available from ASCD at NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


(Continued from page 70) 


That children are not taught directly—in- 
stead they learn and the teacher can play a 
significant role in creating an environment in 
which they can learn. If as teachers we would 
focus on how children learn a great deal more 
and on how to teach a great deal less, we 
would have a new perspective, we would be 
busy, and accomplish more. 

That if we are to create a learning situation 
we must understand the child—what he is up 
against, what he needs, what he wants. Only 
then can we encourage, help, and stimulate 
him. 

That self-discipline in making judgments 
and decisions about children is very impor- 
tant. Behavior is a many-sided thing and 
there are many causes for behavior. There 
must be many facts, many hypotheses before 
judgments are rendered. 


You who work with the exceptional children in 
our schools are perhaps the most conscious of all 
teachers of the differences in children and of the 
need, if education is to succeed, of adapting the 
program in ways demanded by the needs of the in- 
dividual youngster. 

The education of children is not as simple a 
task as some critics of the schools suggest. Let us 
work with the people to make changes where needed. 
Let us also speak out in behalf of what we believe 
about education so that in making ultimate changes 
the people will do so with the benefit of the advice 
professional educators can bring to bear on the 
issues at hand. The challenge to America today is 
to fulfill the great potential of her own ideals. The 
future of this nation depends upon the success with 
which the schools and colleges accomplish their 
task. 


s 
NEA THEME 
President Ruth Stout has selected as NEA theme 


for the year: Quality Education Opens Windows on 
the World. 
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An event of importance 


for 
NEW AUTHORS ONLY 


OPUS #1 is the title of a new Philosophical 
Library 1958 book series which will publish the 


deserving manuscripts of new authors only. 


OPUS #1 has two basic requirements: The 
author must have something to say and know 
how to say it. 
OPUS #1 will be dedicated to the humanities 
and will include works in the fields of Art, 
Literature, Philosophy, Religion, Sociology, His- 
tory, Psychology and Psychiatry. 
OPUS #1 bsoks will be printed on special, 
fine antique paper, and artistically cloth-bound 
for library use. 
Only complete book-length 
manuscripts accepted. 


Inquire for full details. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 East 40 St., New York 16, N. Y. 


DICTIONARY OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


By DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


From Thales to Einstein you can 
now have the brilliant thinking and 
ideas of every great mind since the 
beginning of recorded time. A superb 
volume, interpreting all major con- 
cepts of vital thought. An all-embrac- 
ing source of information that is in- 


valuable to the layman, teacher and 
student. 


De Luxe Library Edition 
$6 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 E. 40 ST. S N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 
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Here 
and ‘There 


COMPILED BY G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


Rasta Foi York. Shel of Socal Whrk, 
Hake. University 


2. how the youngsters’ social structure af- 


John G. Hill, director of the Research Center of 
the New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, has announced that the Children’s Vil- 
lage, a residential treatment school for disturbed 
and delinquent boys in Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
has been selected by the Research Center as the 
subject of a three-year-study of problems and prac- 
tice in institutional rehabilitation of delinquent 
children. The study, financed by a $130,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation, will be directed by 
Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, faculty 
members of the New York School of Social Work. 

The purpose of the research project, which will 
cover several institutions in addition to the one 
already chosen, is to discover how five types of 
human relationships in institutional life affect reha- 
bilitation of delinquent children. The five are: 


1. how the youngsters’ informal behavior af- 
fects their participation in the formal ac- 
of the  institution—with 


reference to codes of behavior and social 


tivity special 
structures developed by youngsters them- 
selves—what types of children emerge as 
leaders and what types as isolates; what 
changes are required by the peer group as 
the price of acceptance. 


fects the structure of the institution and 
how the institutional program conditions 
the types of youngsters who become 
leaders and those who become isolates— 
with special reference to discovering how 
points of contact between the informal life 
of the children and the formal life of the 
institution can be used to influence the 


social concepts of the children. 


3. how interdepartmental relationships af- 
fect youngsters in contact with staff in 
various departments. 

4, how external pressures can affect institu- 
tional programs, as, for example, local 
community attitudes, reimbursement rates 
by governmental agencies for different 
types of programs, requirements of courts 
which commit children, etc. 

5. how social changes can be made in institu- 
tions where the needs of children served 
require such changes. 


At the conclusion of the study, results will be made 
available for the use of institutional administrators 


nationally. 


ae Deaf - |! Missing Expert 


STEVEN B. GETZ, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 


Probably a meaningful subtitle for this paper 
would be “The Missing Experts.” O’Conner’s state- 
ment that “. . . there are more experts in the field 
of educating the deaf than in any other field,” (1) 
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is generally accepted by those whose major concern 
is the continued improvement of the educational 
program for deaf children. Unfortunately, the 
educators can not apply, in most cases, the advice 
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of the experts since little if any of the current re- 
search is concerned with the educational needs of 
the deaf child. Instead we find an abundance of 
research and reports on (1) early identification of 
hearing loss, (2) improvements in hearing aids 
and other amplifying devices, and (3) identifica- 
tion of and therapy for the aphasic child or the deaf 
child who is also mentally retarded. 

It is one thing to identify a child whose hearing 
loss is so severe as to necessitate reliance on the 
“visual” approach in learning. It is an entirely 
different matter to teach this educationally deaf 
child to read and write and to help him receive a 
“well rounded” education so that he may make a 
satisfactory adjustment as an adult. 

The identification of the child who is deaf may 
require several or many hours of study by experts 
in medicine or audiology. The education of the 
deaf child takes 15 years of daily, concentrated 
work. While a correct diagnosis of the type of 
hearing loss and evaluation of the need for and 
probable extent of benefit from the use of a hearing 
aid is vital, still progress in this “preliminary” field 
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WARREN MODEL D-1 
Custom Built Desk Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 


MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
EQUIPMENT SORIES. 


should not be confused with progress in the field 
of the education of the deaf child. 

If we appreciate, and sadly, the limitations of this 
large group of experts, who have we left to help in 
answering the questions, “Are our educational pro- 
grams for the deaf child ‘realistic’? Are we prepar- 
ing our deaf children for eventual social and voca- 
tional adjustment equal to each child’s potential?” 
We do have expert educators who have studied such 
problems as “At what age should the deaf child 
begin his formal education? How 
teach the child to read and write with true under- 
question, 


may we best 


standing?” and the very important 
“Should we insist that the deaf child be limited to 
communication through lipreading and speech or 
should the child be allowed to communicate through 
finger spelling and manual signs as well?” (That 
is, “Should we ‘fit’ the child to the method or the 
method to the child?”) This last question is con- 
sidered to be the most vital one in the field of the 
education of-the deaf. 

Those advocating the use of only the oral, that is, 


the lipreading and speech approach, have as their 
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major argument the point that: “It is a hearing 
world that the deaf child must finally adjust to. It 
is therefore necessary that he learn to speak and 
read lips adequately.” Those who feel the deaf 
child should not be limited solely to this one avenue 
of communication state: “We agree that the child’s 
future personal and social adjustment would be 
much easier were he able to speak and read lips 
adequately. It is possible for all deaf children to 
learn to speak and read lips to some degree, but, 
over 100 years of experience have indicated that 
the majority of deaf children do not learn to speak 
anc read lips well enough to depend on _ these 
techniques as the sole basis of communication for 
educational and social purposes.” 

How have the experts answered these questions? 
Unfortunately, again, it is difficult to apply the 
findings of the experts on these problems. It is 
because each point of view has its defending ex- 
perts. On this vital question of “methods of com- 
munication,” men and women of similar intel- 
ligence, and length of experience with deaf children 
but with opposing opinions vigorously claim that 
it is their stand which is the correct one. 

The controversy over this question became so 
heated that J. Horn, in a speech entitled “An Out- 
sider Looks at Deaf Education,” said: 

“If I had my way I would take some of the 
most responsible, best trained teachers of high 
repute on each side of this controversy, lock 
them away from all distractions, provide them 
with a constantly diminishing food 
and require them, for the sake of the deaf 


children of the country to come to certain 


supply 


agreements.” (2) 
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A more conservative plan, and one that I would 
be in agreement with, was suggested by J. Hankins 
who said: 


“The only organization able to cope with 
biased opinion and outright misrepresentation 
would be a national research center applying 
the most precise statistical measurements to 
the problem.” (3) 


Hankins was careful to indicate that, while 
precise measurement was vital, it was also necessary 
to know where to look for s. me of the answers. He 


suggested that we invest zate social and 
economic adjustment in after school life.” 


Probably my point of view has been best ex- 


pressed by J. Long: 


“The place to test the success of an educa- 
tional system is not in the schoolroom or in 
conversation over the social teacup, but out 
where men toil and earn their daily bread.” 


(4) 


It is in this area that our “missing experts” are 
needed. These experts are the deaf adults. Why is 
there not respect for, or at least some interest in, 
their point of view on the part of those responsible 
for educational programs. The deaf adult would 
know which educational experiences are valuable to 
him in his social and vocational adjustment. He and 
she could say what were the faults and benefits of 
the various aspects of the curriculum in terms of 


the problems faced in the adult world. 


I do not know what they would say but I feel 
they should be heard. 
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(cites Expression in Rcscitteanl Activities 


for 


Cripp loll Ch t [ dren 


MARY LEE MARKSBERRY, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Creative expression, because it provides such a 
fine vehicle for growth in wide interests, social 
attitudes, problem solving and manipulative skills, 
should be encouraged and emphasized in recrea- 
tional programs for handicapped boys and girls. 
Arts and crafts, shopwork, creative writing, play- 
making, and music offer especially fine opportuni- 
ties for this development in children who are 
exceptional. 

Recreational programs make their major contri- 
bution through helping the individual develop in- 
terests and skills in creative and re-creative activi- 
ties. But at the same time these interests and skills 
are being developed they are also assisting in the 
restoration of physical functions, the restoration or 
conservation of mental health and the restoration or 
conservation of socially acceptable ways of working 
and playing with people. 

These contributions are especially important in 
the educational program of crippled children be- 
cause of the things which are taken for granted with 
children in general, for the establishment of physi- 
cal adequacy and good interpersonal relationships, 
must be nurtured and developed in crippled chil- 
dren because of the limitation placed on them by 
their handicap. Our society places a great deal of 
emphasis upon physical strength, beauty, and self- 
reliance. This places crippled children at a disad- 
vantage and is likely to cause them to experience 
feelings of rejection frustration and contribute to 
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an unhealthy self-image. These feelings interfere 
with the child’s interpersonal relationships with 
manipulation of objects around them, with meet- 
ing life, its problems, and its pleasures. The more 
mastery crippled children can acquire over their 
bodily expression, over skill in problem solving and 
in manipulating objects surrounding them, the more 
adequate will they feel in meeting problems in gen- 


eral. 
This mastery is achieved through participating in 
various kinds of activities. If recreational pro- 


grams for the orthopedically handicapped are to 
make their greatest contribution, such programs 
should include the range of activities possible for 
the normal, adapted to the type and extent of dis- 
this 


category would be included games, free play, com- 


ability of the individuals participating. In 


petitive sports, arts and crafts, creative writing, 
dramatics, music, shopwork, camping, and others. 

A number of recreational programs make a con- 
tribution to the ultimate educational goal for chil- 
dren with handicaps through the opportunity they 
provide for creative expression. 

Creative expression is an ability. It is the ability 
to produce essenti*l'y new or novel products or ideas 
including those of a procedural or methodological 
neture. Creativity ranges all the way from the solv- 
ing of simple problems to the making, composing. 
or writing of artistic products. The solving of a 
practical problem, such as how to get a board 
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sawed when hands are crippled, is a creative ex- 
pression as truly as making a puppet or becoming 
a story book character through a puppet. 


THE PRODUCT—tthe doing and what results 
from the doing 


The product is important. It is tangible evidence 
that the individual can make a contribution and 
it gives him an opportunity to be recognized as a 
creative individual. Such recognition raises his 
self-esteem and makes him realize that he has some- 
thing unique to give. This contribution is signifi- 
cant but it is not so great as what occurs in the 
doing. For in doing, children develop in ability to 
solve problems, to use various materials for creat- 
ing, to work and play successfully with others, in 
initiative, self-confidence, self-reliance, and_ self- 
acceptance—all behaviors that are acceptable. 

It is with the process that leaders of recreational 
programs are most concerned since this is where 
growth takes place. In this process the leader has 
three roles—that of initiating, providing, and en- 


couraging. 


PREPARATION— involves preparing children 


for creating 
—— 


A part of this preparation is the structuring of a 
physical and emotional environment in which crea- 
tivity can thrive. 

e Physically a cheerful, colorful, challeng- 
ing environment needs to be planned. The 
furniture should be comfortable and func- 
tional for the handicapped child. Centers 
or areas with materials for modeling, 
painting, constructing, writing, and ex- 
perimenting need to be so arranged that 
even the severely handicapped child can 
be independent in getting materials for 
himself. Bulletin boards and display 
shelves should also be available. 

e Emotionally, the environment in which 
creativity thrives is neither autocratic nor 
“laissez faire” but is informal and permis- 
sive, but supportive. Each child needs to 
feel important to and within the social 
order which makes up his “world.” He 
needs to feel secure in the thought that he 
is regarded affectionately by the other 


(Continued on next page) 
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members of the group, including the lead- 
er. Freedom from meeting fundamental 
needs leaves the individual free to devote 
his energies to creative endeavor. 

e The leader’s role varies in the preparation 
of children for a specific experience in 
creating. For some children all the leader 
needs to do is provide the time and ma- 
terials. Handicapped children have ideas 
about what they want to do; they need 
only the opportunity to express these ideas 
with suitable materials. 


AN EXAMPLE 


The children are to make puppets for a show 
about Hansel and Gretel. After listening to the 
story, or if it is already familiar recalling it through 
discussion, the leader and children discuss the vari- 
ous characters. How does Hansel look? How old 
do you think he is? What words would you use to 
describe him? How does he feel toward Gretel? 
And so on. Sometimes the characters may be “tried 
on” (pantomimed) before puppets are made. After 
a discussion of the various characters a comment of 
appreciation from the leader such as, “You cer- 
tainly know about these characters” can lead right 
into planning how to use the available materials 
and acquiring any skill needed for using them. 

For children who are not motivated by group 
preparation, additional individual help is needed. 
This help leads the child to see possible materials 
by, a closer look at the problem through his own 
eyes. Except in unusual cases, the leader does not 
tell how to make the puppet, how to be a character 
in a dramatization, what to write or what to put 
in a picture. The creative is an expression of the 
creator’s own unique experience and help from the 
outside can lead to the child’s trying to express 
the concepts of others. The child is not expressing 
his own feelings and ideas. He is not creating—he 
is following a pattern. Thus the experience does 
not lead to growth in problem solving, initiative, 
self-confidence, and all the other behaviors which 
are important for growth. 

For some children an end product will give status 
which is badly needed. These are the unusual cases 
when, as a temporary expedient, the leader does 
suggest privately what may be done. Creativity de- 
mands some confidence in one’s ability and may 
grow rapidly if there is one single objective result. 
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STANDARDS 


Standards are an important part of creative work. 
As children develop they refine their procedure 
through seeking adequate means of expression 
(both through experimenting and questioning). 
They will discover standards with the help of their 
peers and the leader’s questioning and comments. 
Gradually this refinement of procedures will result 
in the forming of standards which are accepted by 
adults. 

Throughout the creating process the teacher has 
the role of encourager. By appreciative comments 
to those who are well on the way, by a sympathetic 
listening to those who need to talk through ideas, 
by careful questioning when the muse is not working 
or standards need to be recalled and by just giving 
the child time, the teacher helps the youngster try 
out ideas, verify, elaborate, and perfect them. 

Finally when the expression has been completed 
—the child is the only one who can judge that— 
the leader accepts and finds something to appreciate 
in the effort. He never prefers one child’s work over 
that of another, or compares one child’s work with 
another. Both destructive comment as well as overt 
praise on the part of the leader can block further 
creative effort. Encouraging self-evaluation and 
pointing out the qualities of uniqueness, individ- 
uality, and originality as well as the “good” qualities 
(in terms of the mature evaluative judgement of the 
social order) for a particular type of expression is 
helpful. For example, good qualities in pictures 
are expressive figures, effective use of color, and 
rhythm. Good qualities in playmaking are well 
thought through and consistent characterization, 
dialogue which carries the play forward to its 
climax and conclusion, effective timing, and clear 
voices. The child has the privilege of deciding if 
he is willing for his expression (product) to be 
shared wth the group. Evaluation should always 
start with the positive and be weighed in that direc- 


tion and should always be impersonal. 


THE PROCESS 


These process guidelines for helping children 
express themselves creatively are applicable to all 
activities in which creative expression is sought. 
In the recreational program for crippled children 
the arts and crafts, shopwork, creative writing, 
dramatics, and music offer especially fine opportuni- 
ties for its development. 
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The whole range of art media enjoyed and utilized 
by children in general is rich in opportunities for 
creative expression by the crippled child—paint, 
crayon, paper, papier mache, leather and metal, 
wood, modeling, and sculpturing materials. The 
only limitation is that imposed by a particular 
child’s handicap. Activities in this area need to be 
of two types—free activities when the child can 
choose and experiment with different materials for 
expressing different ideas and structured activities 
when the child works within a framework imposed 
by the leader or the planning of the group. Struc- 
tured activities need to be varied and can include 
those which give the child an opportunity to work 
on group projects such as dioramas, panoramas, 
peep shows, and murals, as well as individual pro- 
jects. Both types provide for individual growth 
and for developing ways of reacting that will con- 
tribute to life activities. 

Creative writing has much to offer in the recrea- 
tional programs for crippled children. For younger, 
immature children and for those whose handicap 
makes it impossible to actually do “the putting 
down on paper” the leader can act as a secretary, 
writing down the ideas, and impressions of the 
children. Typewriters aid the crippled child in the 
actual mechanics of writing and at the same time 
help in the restoration of muscular use. 

For many children playmaking or creative drama- 
tics, in the usual meaning of the term, will be limited 


But for 


almost any type of orthopedic handicapped, puppets 


because of difficulty in moving around. 


of one kind or another can be made and used. Stick 
puppets, whether the simple cutout figures thumb- 
tacked or pasted on sticks, the stick puppets modeled 
from clay or plastic materials and fastened to sticks 
or the jointed stick puppets cut from wood or card- 
board can be made to meet the particular need of 
the child. Finger puppets, made by taping a cutout 
figure on a finger, can be used by children who 
have severe arm crippling. Hand puppets ranging 
from the simple ones made from paper sacks or 
with stocking and cloth heads, to those with papier 
mache heads, can be made and used by children 
who have some use of hands and arms. Marionettes, 
the simple stuffed paper sack ones or the folded 
newspaper and wooden ones, can be used by chil- 
dren with various degrees of handicap. The fact 
that children can identify with and “talk through” 
these puppets and marionettes makes playmaking 
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one of the most valuable of the recreational ac- 
tivities. Feelings, frustrations, and hurts can be 
released without social stigma and for the space 
of the show the child can become someone or some- 
thing entirely apart from himself. Since both the 
puppets and the play are created in these activities, 
the opportunities for growth are doubled. 

Music offers many opportunities for creative ex- 
pression. Not only through listening and ex- 
periencing the mood, color, or story that is sug- 
gested to the individual child, but through making 
and using musical instruments. Percussion instru- 
ments of various kinds can be fashioned from odds 
and ends and used for experimenting with sounds 
as well as for accompanying rhythmic interpreta- 
tion in which crippled children can participate. 
Tonal instruments such as marimbas made from 
tuned bottles, bowls, glasses or wood: stringed in- 
struments made from cigar and tin cake boxes; and 
flutes made from bamboo— all provide opportuni- 
ties for the child to create—both in the making of 
the instrument and in using it for composing tunes 
and playing in ensembles with other children. Many 
other opportunities in music can be provided by 
rhythmic games, singing rounds and descants. mak- 
ing music to accompany puppet shows and the like. 

Shop work can be presented in such a way that 
children with disabilities have an opportunity to 
grow in creative expression. Opportunities need 
to be provided for experimenting with materials, 
ideas with emphasis placed on problem solving and 
attitude development rather than on a perfect end 
product. 

Because of the limited opportunities crippled 
children have to develop the physical adequacy and 
interpersonal skills and attitudes which children 
in general develop through natural home and com- 
munity play and contacts, recreational activities 
make an especially needed contribution to their 
education. The range of recreational activities 
should differ from those provided normal children 
only in terms of limitations imposed by the handi- 
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behavior, and others. 

Gisson, JoHN and Frencu, THomaAs, Mental deficiency 
Faber and Faber, Ltd., 24 Russell 
1, England. 12s 6d (approx. 


nursing, 1958. 182 p. 
Square, London W. C. 
$2.25). 

Describes, in terms readily understood by the lay person, 
various types of mental deficiency, their causes, physical 
care needed by the retarded, and hospital and nursing 
routines and procedures. The special type of care needed 
by specific types of defectives is also considered, as well 
as their training, recreational needs, and care in the institu- 
tion. A glossary of unusual terms, table of abbreviations, 
and lists of weights and measures add to the book’s use- 
fulness. 

Puetps, WintHrop M., Hopkins, THomAs W., Cousins, 
Rosert. The Cerebral-Palsied Child: A Guide for Parents. 
1958. 237 p. Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. $3.95. 

The authors present, in non-technical language, basic 
information on the cause, treatment, physical involvement, 
therapies, home problems, behavior and personality, educa- 
tion, and other factors associated with cerebral palsy. 
Designed for parents, the text also gives basic and practical 
orientation of interest to therapists and teachers. 

Smitupas, Ropert J. Life at my fingertips. 1958. 260 p. 
Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

The author lost both sight and hearing by the time he 
had completed the fourth grade. Abounding with humor 
and the adventure of living in spite of these handicaps, his 
autobiography covers the story of his education at Perkins 
Institution, St. John’s University, and New York University. 

Roucek, Josepu S., editor. Juvenile Delinquency. 1958. 
370 p. Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. $10. 

Causes, solutions, and international trends are surveyed 
by 14 specialists. Offered as a systemic evaluation and 
critique of the whole area of juvenile delinquency. 

Speer, Frepertc. The management of childhood asthma. 
1958. 116 p. figs. Charles C Thomas, Publ., 301-327 E. 


Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Il]. $4.75. 
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TESTING and TRAINING 
THE AURALLY HANDICAPPED 


TTB (TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL) 
This binaural transistor trainer is especially suitable for integrated class- 
room auditory training. Teacher speaks in normal tone. Unit has 2 ampli- 
fiers, 2 microphones, 2 volume controls and choice of 2 earphones on 
double headband. 
OTOMETER 

For rapid, accurate air conduction screening and threshold testing, this 
portable battery-operated audiometer is ideal for fast testing in the 
schoolroom. Meets all specifications of American Standards Assn. for 


screening audiometers. 

OTO-CHEK 
The Ambeo Oto-Chek is a simple and easily used instrument that deter- 
mines possible hearing loss among your students. Test each child in a 
quiet classroom in only seconds. No special skill necessary to give tests. 


JUNIOR AUDITORY TRAINER 
Designed for small class speech instruction, the Ambco Junior Auditory 
Trainer is a compact, precision amplifier. With 3-speed phonograph, 
table microphone and binaural head sets, speech training is simplified. 
Now the hard of hearing can enjoy radio, TV, movies, ete. 
Send for illustrated literature and _ catalog 


on complete line of audiometers and speech and 
auditory training equipment, 


ambco, inc. 


1222 West Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 7, Calif. 





A detailed medical text on the diagnosis, etiology, and Lennox of the Neurological Institute, Children’s Medical 


a Se ee TT er enna I a 


control of asthma, based on the allergic approach as Center, Boston. Because the interest in and knowledge 
presented in the teaching program of the pediatric services of epilepsy in most parts of Europe are fragmentary, 

{ of the University of Kansas and Children’s Mercy Hospital, psychological, social, and neurophysiological aspects of 
Kansas City. Dr. Speer discusses reactions of the child epilepsy are covered. 


ALLEN, Rosert M. “Suggestions for the adaptive ad- 
ministration of intelligence tests for those with cerebral 
palsy; Part II. Administration of the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale, the Gesell Preliminary Behavior Inventory, 
and the Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale.” Cerebral Palsy 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS Rev. Mar.-Apr., 1958. 19:2:6-7. 
AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS As the second part of a May-June, 1955, article on this 


same subject, this article continues discussion of the 
evaluation of behavior adequacy and level of development 


and his family to asthma and stresses the importance of 
parent education, especially of the mother. 96 references. 


SATALOFF, JosEPH and MenpuKE, Hyman. “Adenoids 


and hearing loss in children.” A.M.A. J. Diseases of Chil- of motor involved children. In both parts, a total of seven 
dren. May, 1958. 95:5:529-33. tests are discussed, with suggestions for the psychologist. 


Cay or, Rospert L. Out of the backroom; a study of the 
social frustrations of the cerebral palsied. 1958. 35 p. 
illus. The Author, 900 S. Court St., Cleveland, Miss. $1.50. 

The cerebral palsy problem is discussed from the point 
of view of one who is severely handicapped by the condi- 
tion. A section on games is included. 


Because of marked differences of opinion concerning the 
effectiveness of adenoidectomy in cases of children with 
hearing impairment, the authors attempted a reappraisal of 
the problem based on objective audiometric studies. 


ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGIC Gurney, Witma. “Parents of children with congenital 
IMPAIRMENTS amputation.” Children. May-June, 1958. 5:3:95-100. 

A project report of a social casework study of prosthesis 

Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION, Juvenile epilepsy; report acceptance in children with congenital amputation and the 

of a study group. 1957. 44 p. graph. WHO Technical rep. reactions of their parents. Administration of the family- 

ser., 1957, no 130) Published by WHO, Geneva, Switzer- oriented program at. the University of California Medical 
land, and available in the U. S. from Columbia University Center in Los Angeles is discussed. 

Press, Internat]. Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, New Houman, Lesuie B. and FreepHerm, Donatp K. “Further 

York 27, N. Y. 30¢. studies on intelligence levels in cerebral palsied children.” 

Contains the collective views of an international group Findings of a further sampling at the North Carolina 

of experts in this field, among whom was Dr. William G. Cerebral Palsy Hospital are presented on the educability 
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and economic independence of the cerebral palsied. Results 
of this study correspond closely with those of the 1952 series 
reported by Dr. Hohman. Findings have implications for 
the education and training of the cerebral palsied. 

Parmer, K. W. Nicuotts. “Prested Hall; a residential 
centre for adult spastics.” Lancet. Apr. 19, 1958. 7025: 
842-44, 

Describes a home for 30 men and women severely handi- 
capped by cerebral palsy. Opened in 1955 by the National 
Spastics Society of England, it offers physical, occupational, 
and speech therapy in a residential setting. 

ScHILLeR, Epcar J. “Organizing a vocational program 
for a cerebral palsy agency.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Mar.- 
Apr., 1958. 19:2:9-11, 14. 

Describes vocational program of the Cerebral Palsy Assn. 
of Western New York which provides work evaluation, job 
exploration, and placement in outside employment or in a 
sheltered workshop maintained by the Association. 

Van Der VEEN, HeENNiIE. “How it feels to be crippled.” 
Internatl. Child Welfare Rev. 1957. 11:4:172-85. 

4 personal account of the author’s childhood and adoles- 
cence, after being crippled by poliomyelitis at the age of 
four. 

We, THe Hanpicappep. Elevators and ramps: a lift to 
independence for the disabled. 1957. n.p. illus., diag. Spiral 
binding. We, The Handicapped, 15327 San Juan Drive, 
Detroit 38, Mich. $4. 

A how-to-do-it manual describing commercial and home- 
made lifting devices useful to the disabled in moving from 
one floor or level to another and in transferring to and 
from bed, wheelchair, bathtub, toilet, or car. Plans and blue- 
prints are included. Sources of commercially manufac- 
tured equipment are supplied. 


ED MENTAI 

Becas, Micuaet J. “Child-welfare service for the mental- 
ly retarded.” Children. May-June, 1958. 5:3:105-10. 

The writer suggests some ways in which child-welfare 
services, as a part of the total community program, can aid 
the mentally retarded and their parents. 

De_p, Harotp A. “The 3 I’s, not the 3 R’s; a philosophy 
for teachers of mentally retarded.” Training School Bul. 
May, 1958. 55:1:11-14, 

The author cites the need for teachers of the mentally 
retarded to use initiative, ingenuity, and imagination in 
adopting a variety of instructional methods and techniques 
in what he refers to as “clinical teaching.” 

Jenkin, Noet and West, Nort. “Perception in organic 
mental defectives; an exploratory study: I. The size-weight 
illusion.” Training School Bul. May, 1958. 55:1:5-10. 

Reports a study on the size-weight illusion among mental- 
ly retarded and normal subjects. Discussion of the results, 
which confirm previous studies, includes comparison of 
brain damage and intellectual deficit as causative factors. 

Jones, A. Parry and Murray, W. “The heights and 
weights of educationally subnormal children.” Lancet. Apr. 
26, 1958. 7026:905. 

The physique of subnorma! children attending two junior 
special day schools in England was studied in comparison 
with that of normal children. 

ScuucMAN, HeLen. “A method for measuring educability 
in severely mentally retarded children; a _ preliminary 
study.” Training School Bul. Nov., 1957, Feb. & May, 
1958. 54:3 & 4; 55:1. 3 pts. 
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A report of a study using a series of tests given to sub- 
jects who were trained to the correct responses and then 
retested to permit measurement of learning gains. The } 
report includes discussion of the reliability and validity 
of the tests used, and the possibility of adapting this 
method to the evaluation of children having sensory, 
manipulative, and verbal handicaps. 


SPEECH IMPAIRMENTS 


Lerea, Louis. “Assessing language development.” J, 


Speech and Hear. Research. Mar., 1958. 1:1:75-85. 

Dr. Lerea describes development of the Picture Vocabu- 
lary and Picture Language Structure Inventories and their 
use with groups of normal, brain-injured, and aphasoid 


children. Their sensitivity in assessing language develop- 
ment and defining language retardation is discussed. 

McWiuiAMs, Betty Jane. “Articulation problems of 
a group of cleft palate adults.” J. Speech and Hearing 
Research. Mar., 1958. 1:1:68-74. 

Results of a research study of 48 adult cleft palate in- 
dividuals, indicating need for initial clinical attention to 
sibilant sounds. 

U. S. Orrice or Epucation. Speech correctionists: the 
competencies they need for the work they do: a report 
based on findings from the study “Qualification and prepa- 
ration of teachers of exceptional children,” prepared by 
Romaine P. Mackie and Wendell Johnson... with (others). 
1957. 77 p. illus., tabs. (Bul. 1957, no. 19) U. S. Supt. of 
Documents, Gov’t. Print. Office, Washington 25, D. C 
15¢. 

Another in the series of publications resulting from the 
U. S. Office of Education’s broad study of teachers of ex- 
ceptional children, a major project of the Office since 
1952. 
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